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THE preacher who wishes to preach authoritatively, who 

wishes to be a prophet to his age, must speak with the authority 

of the Scriptures. In other words, his sermons must 
AUTHORITATIVE : : 

be, in the broadest sense of the word, expository. 
BE BIBLICAL Now, the difficulties which lie in such preaching 

are various, but the two which may be said to be 
fundamental are, first, the unwillingness or inability of the 
preacher to discover the precise meaning of his text, and, 
second, his inability to enforce that scriptural teaching and that 
alone. 


Nothing is more difficult than for human beings to interpret 
each other’s words." Even in conversation, where one has the 
advantage of accent, facial expression, and even 

Te DIFFICULTY gesture, the liability of being misunderstood is so 
pth aa great that few men are content to leave important 
matters to unwritten contracts. It is believed, and 

with justice, that not only is memory liable to fail in its repro- 
duction of some agreement, but that the agreement itself may 
not have been distinctly understood by both parties. Now, if 
this be true of conversation, it is even doubly true of words 
spoken by men long since dead. The circumstances under 
which they were spoken, the general personal equation of their 
authors, indefinable changes in the meaning of terms, all com- 


bine to make such interpretation a matter of greatest difficulty. 
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Yet this difficulty can be to a considerable extent overcome 
by one who will deliberately undertake to meet it. The man 
who would understand another’s words must rigidly 
exclude from his mind any meaning which he thinks 
those words ought to possess, or which he would dike 
to find in them; and with a self-sacrificing honesty seek to dis- 
cover exactly that which the writer meant, and nothing else. 
For it is within an easy range of possibility that such a meaning 
not only must but can be obtained, and without the range of pos- 
sibility that there can be asecond meaning. The ideal of inter- 
pretation isa certainty. The thought itself may be false—about 
that there may always be questions. But there can be absolutely 
no question that, when the meaning of the author is gained, inter- 
pretation has reached finality, and the work of the interpreter, as 
such, is complete. 


THE FINALITY OF 
INTERPRETATION 


And this brings one face to face with the moral element ina 
preacher’s use of texts. The fact that a final meaning can be 
reached lays him under moral obligation to find it. 

THe MORAL ~=—s- The fact that such certainty as yet is lacking in 


ASPECT OF 


Inrerpreration “Any passages of the Scripture is no ground for 


him to arrogate to himself the license of under- 
standing a passage in any way that he sees fit. There can be’ but 
one meaning to a passage, and, sooner or later, that meaning is 
to be found, providing, only, that the text itself is not corrupt. 
To use a passage in any other way than that justified by well-recog- 
nized methods of interpretation is as dishonest as it would be in 
reporting a saying of a friend to give it a different meaning 
from that which it really possessed. No novelty, no depth of 
spirituality, no attempt to defend or modify a biblical teaching, 
can justify any other use of a passage of Scripture, and the 
preacher who, in his desire to get interesting and novel themes 
for his pulpit discourses, uses a passage of Scripture in any other 
than its original meaning is exposing himself to the charge of 
dishonesty—-a charge to be avoided only when he expressly 
declares his purpose to use the text in an accommodated mean- 
ing. But he should remember that in such an open avowal of 
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his desertion of the meaning of the Scripture he makes himself 
an essayist. So far as the text in question is concerned, he is not 
a preacher. Essayists are valuable, but the pulpit is strong in 
the same proportion as its words are something other than its 
own. The preacher must know what a passage means— and then 
preach that meaning, not something suggested by that meaning. 


And here lies the second difficulty. How shall a man, after 

he has once gained possession of the exact thought of Jesus, or 
prophet, or apostle, apply it to the needs of his 
THE TRANSITION hearers? In other words, how shall the transition 
pe be made from mere interpretation to preaching? 
ro Appurcarion Unless we mistake greatly, many ministers fail 
utterly at this point. Having obtained the mean- 

ing of the text, instead of preaching it, they preach about it. 
The sermon becomes a collection of epigrams, stories, poetry, mis- 
cellaneous truth, but not the development and the application of 
the text itself. It may be magnificent, but a melange of truths — 
will have little influence in stimulating or educating the Chris- 
tian spirit. But, more unfortunate still, such a habit induces an 


intellectual strabismus that makes it easier to see a thought sug- 
gested by a text than to see the real meaning of the text. And 
when such a habit has been formed, a preacher’s influence 
becomes increasingly dependent upon intellectual eccentricity. 


And yet it is no easy matter to translate the thought of one 
age into moral dynamics for another. To accomplish it the 
preacher must know not alone what a text means in 

SucH TRANSITION itself, but what it meant in the circumstances under 
Peet 40" which it was uttered. Historical knowledge and 
INSIGHT a keen perception of historical relations are indis- 
pensable. A call to live in tents, a rebuke for long- 

ings for Egyptian leeks and onions, a promise to make fishermen 
into fishers of men, each in itself is intelligible, but as applicable 
to modern life is somewhat remote. Yet, if it be accurately 
understood in its historical setting, each is seen to contain truths 
that are full of present-day value. And the same is true of much 
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less simple texts. Once let a man accurately understand them 
and their relation to their historical setting, and the transition 
is made almost unconsciously. 

Only, a man must meditate. Extemporaneous thought is 
worse than extemporaneous speech. 


All this is not to say that a man may not preach truly and 
effectively by the use of teachings other than those of his text. 
Many great preachers have done this. But in their 
THE Furitity OF case the matter has simply changed its location, for 
SUBSTITUTES FOR . ‘ 
Sane if the text be used to suggest a subject, the sermon 
PREACHING is built up by the careful study of other passages. 
Yet even here one cannot help thinking: there is a 
loss of the authoritative element. ‘There are few phases of reli- 
gious truth that will not be found explicitly taught in the Scrip- 
tures, when once search is made for them, and a preacher gains 
influence by speaking directly from an inspired teaching. And 
so, even in this apparent exception, we are led back to that 
upon which we have insisted. Preaching, to be effective, must 
accurately discover and apply scriptural truth. To disregard 


either duty is to emasculate the preacher’s message. To attempt 
to replace an honest and, if need be, painstaking effort, after 
such meaning and application, by advertising, rhetorical or ora- 
torical graces, sensational subjects, or organizations with banners 
and cheers, is to publish the pulpit’s death warrant, and for,the 
preacher himself is a tacit avowal of intellectual dishonesty or 
indolence. 
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“WITHIN THY GATES, O JERUSALEM.” 


By Hon. SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D., 
Jerusalem. 


‘WITHIN thy gates, O Jerusalem.” Multitudes have adopted 
this language as their own and exclaimed with a thrill of joy 
that ‘“‘at last the dream of a lifetime is fulfilled and we are per- 
mitted to visit the Holy City.” The rough and unlettered but 
devout pilgrim from darkest Russia feels his heart beat with 
pride as he draws near to this sacred spot, and even the critical 
Bible student from western lands rises, for a time at least, above 
the unemotional stupor of his life, when he actually reaches the 
city where David reigned, where his Lord Christ was crucified. 
. If any place built by human hands can stir the emotions, it is 
Jerusalem. That heart must be dead that is not powerfully 
moved by the associations of this ancient city. These stirrings 
of soul are not matters of merchandise; they do not pass from 
one to another by inheritance; they constitute a rare phase of 
experience gained only by each individual for himself, and which, 
once gained, cannot be imparted to another. 

“Within thy gates, O Jerusalem’’— where everything is won- 
derful! No other city has a similar place in history, no other 
has an equally tenacious hold on the heart of the world. Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Christians, numbering many millions of our 
race, peoples widely differing in every other respect, alike turn 
their eyes thither with peculiar affection. Of such an honor 
neither Rome nor Mecca can boast. A city may be venerable 
with age and still the mention of its name awaken no special 
interest of any sort whatsoever. Such is not the case with Jeru- 
salem. It has antiquity, for monumental records do not reach 
back to the date of its origin. It has never sunk into obscurity 
or oblivion; on the contrary, it has always played a conspicu- 
ous part in human affairs; and many enthusiastic souls of our 
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own time think they have reason to predict for it a glorious 
future. 

Why should this particular ancient city receive such marked 
attention? How is it that these ruins of many centuries, these 
vast heaps of rubbish, this isolated mountain town, should appeal 
so strongly and strangely to a well-nigh universal feeling of rev- 
erence? What is the wonderful charm that attracts thither every 
year thousands of busy men and women from every part of the 
globe? Such a pilgrimage costs time and money, it is attended 
with many hardships; yet ten thousand people annually visit that 
distant shrine, and the number of those that would gladly do the 
same, but are prevented, cannot be told: People talk with enthu- 
siasm about Jerusalem; and why should they not? If one spot 
on earth enlists universal attention, if its name awakens univer- 
sal reverence, if men’s thoughts of it are universally elevated 
and often idealized, there must be a reason for it. Three thou- 
sand years ago it was spoken of as ‘“‘ beautiful for situation,” ‘the 
joy of the whole earth;” and to the last of these expressions 
certainly there has always been and still is a universal and 
approving response. 

Jerusalem, as we study it, presents, unlike other cities, a 
strange blending of sentiment and fact, the one as sad and 
humiliating as the other is lofty and inspiring. The traveler 
leaves his pulpit or his Bible class in America, and turns his face 
to the far East whither his heart has gone before him. He 
crosses a great ocean, a broad continent, ‘‘the Great Sea;’’ he 
touches Egypt, but is not long detained by its splendid monu- 
ments, temples, and tombs; he givesa glance at Jaffa the ‘‘ beau- 
tiful,’’ rising from a wilderness of green; his eye sweeps over 
Sharon, with its miles of flower-covered fields; he climbs the 
mountains of Judea, and at last reaches the spot where centers 
so much that is sacred in history, so large a part of all that is 
tender and spiritual in his own religious experience and hopes. 
It is a proud moment of his life, and little does he realize that 
he is about to undergo, almost immediately, a sort of faith-trial. 
Great pleasure awaits him, but also much pain, for the Jerusalem 
of today is far from being the Holy City of his religious dreams. 
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Before he reaches the gates his disappointment begins. The 
signs of even a mediocre prosperity are wanting. Ruins are abun- 
dant on every hand. Houses look uncomfortable, if not actu- 
ally dilapidated and forbidding. Animals seem ill-fed and 


JAFFA GATE 


wretched, while many of the dogs are starving. The streets are 
crowded with all sorts and conditions of men, to say nothing of 
beasts, and the noises are disagreeable and confusing. The 
people are poorly clad, some of them are in rags, and beggars 
are numerous. Evidences of oppression, ignorance, superstition, 
degradation, poverty, filth, are overwhelming and offensively 
apparent, revealing a state of things very different from what he 
had hoped to find. The struggle for existence under the 
most adverse conditions seems to be going on before his eyes in 
a way that he has never seen in happy America and never 
thought could be possible anywhere. This is our friend’s first 
glance at the city, and he thinks that possibly or, perhaps, 
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certainly he is deceived. But a second glance, even a minute 
inspection, has the same result; he finds that Jerusalem is a 
small, dilapidated Turkish town, remarkable for its narrow streets 
and filth. Moreover, the country about it is everywhere rough 
and neglected, a sad relic of a land once “ flowing with milk and 
honey.” Domestic animals are sure to attract his attention. No 
societies exist for their protection, and their condition excites 
the greatest pity. Dogs are kicked by everybody, while horses, 
donkeys, and camels are underfed, overworked, and beaten with 
sticks and clubs in the most cruel manner. 

Furthermore, he is almost bewildered by the strange people 
that crowd the streets, and among whom he has frequently to 
elbow his way; their costumes and features, their manners, their 
speech —it is a motley crowd, it is a Babel of noises, something 
which words cannot describe. Over forty languages are spoken 
among Jerusalem’s fifty thousand souls. The nationalities and 
races represented it would be difficult to count. They make 
insignificant the long list of the Day of Pentecost. 

He is particularly interested in their occupations: shoe- 
makers and other petty artisans in the gpen street; barbers 
wielding razors in the midst of jostling crowds; auctioneers, 
money changers, drink vendors, and buyers and sellers of every 
description. Women come in laden with wood and vegetables 
to be ‘sold for a pittance in the market. The market place is 
full of noisy dickering, shouting, screaming, and fighting, for the, 
street quarrels that arise over so small a thing as the value of half 
a cent are numberless. White-turbaned Mohammedans sit in the 
streets about the coffee shops, where one pays a cent for a tiny 
cup of coffee and smoke included. Processions of priests, 
monks, or nuns pass to and fro. Jews ‘keep shops,” do white- 
washing, ‘‘tinker,” and sell poor avak, the worst kind of a tangle- 
foot intoxicant. 

Our friend soon learns that the arts of deception have here 
‘reached their full development. Dishonesty in mild or flagrant 
form is practiced by everybody. Great crimes are certainly 
wanting; banks are not robbed, but the poor and helpless, 
widows, orphans, peasants, and the like, are constantly defrauded. 
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Profanity is a universal habit; profanity and vulgarity are 
mingled with the speech of the common people to a degree 
unknown among any other people on earth. In this respect the 
state of things is simply shocking. Untidy homes and uncleanly 


THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


personal habits are the rule. Sanitary matters are neglected, and 
over the digusting consequences a veil must be drawn. Like 
every other visitor from civilized lands, our friend repeats the 
exclamation of surprise that this city is not visited by the plague. 
This, then, is the place that he has come to visit —the Jeru- 
salem that he loves—where out of the hearts of men and women 
the ordinary feelings of humanity have been crushed, where the 
position of woman in the social scale is low, where men are cruel, 
where rulers are oppressors—in a word, where “sin abounds.” 
This phase of Jerusalem is, as we have said, sad and humili- 
ating, but it was necessary to look at it if our study of the 
place was to be an honest one. These facts are certainly dark, _ 
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but as we advance we shall find other phases that are pleasanter 
to contemplate. 

Within twenty-five years past there have been changes in 
this old city which indicate a certain kind of progress. In that 
time the population has nearly doubled. Then it was not safe 
to live outside the walls; now a large section north and west of 
the city is covered with new buildings. Then the largest dry- 
goods store in Jerusalem measured ten feet by twenty, and a good 
part of that space was occupied by counters; now there is a con- 
siderable number of respectable shops, and the variety of goods 
is correspondingly large. Ten years ago there were here (in 
the country) no carriage roads except the rough cart path to 
Jaffa; now the Jaffa road is a good thoroughfare, and so is that 
to Bethlehem and Hebron, and the one leading to Bethany and 
Jericho. Just now another has been completed, leading from 
the city north and northeast, by way of Scopus, to the Mount of 
Olives, ‘‘built,” it is said, ‘forthe German emperor.” Formerly 
everybody went about on foot or on donkeys; now even the 
poorest ride in carriages, since the usual price for a ride is two 
cents. In the same time the number of hospitals has greatly 
increased; there are now no less than a dozen large hospitals, 
besides half as many small ones, affording accommodation of this 
kind out of all proportion to the number of inhabitants. If we 
add poorhouses, asylums, pilgrim houses, convents, and the 
buildings of the many religious orders, we have a city unusually 
provided with means for a certain class of the needs of its popu- 
lation. Churches and schools have likewise multiplied, and some 
of the latter are deserving of the highest commendation. Great 
predictions were made respecting Jerusalem when, in 1892, the 
railroad between it and Jaffa was opened; it was thought that 
the city would become at once a center of vast commercial 
importance. The road is certainly a great convenience for 
travelers and pilgrims, but the small income from this source 
does not insure dividends; does little, in fact, toward lifting the 
road from hopeless bankruptcy. Fifty-four miles of railroad can- 
not alone make a place a mart of commerce. 

It is true that the city has paved streets, carriages outside 
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the walls, one railway “limited” in many senses, hospitals, and 
schools, and many other buildings erected and maintained by 
foreign capital; and there are many conveniences and signs of 
life which did not exist a quarter of a century ago. On the 


DAVID STREET 


other hand, the wealth of the leading families has been dissi- 
pated, the number of poor people has increased out of all pro- 
portion to the growth of the city, the taxes are more burdensome, 
beggars are more numerous and just as persistent; the place has 
no water supply and no proper sewerage, for no sewer can be 
flushed; the unbearable dust of summer becomes the unspeak- 
able filth of the rainy season; and one hundred and fifty liquor 
saloons are doing their work, while a bookstore or a newspaper 
does not exist. 

With our earnest Christian friend from America we have 
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studied Jerusalem as it is, and find its condition very backward 
and, in some respects, quite medieval; the signs of misrule, 
ignorance, poverty, and sin being evident everywhere. At the 
same time we note with pleasure that during the past twenty- 
five years there have been decided changes for the better. But 
after all the favorable things that can be said of the city, it is 
still totally unlike our friend’s ideal Jerusalem. 

What a wonderful place his ideal Jerusalem would be! A 
beautiful city, with broad, clean streets and abundant shade ; neat, 
attractive houses, with gardens and fountains of water; the 
climate delightful, and a perfect sky always looking down upon 
a lovely earth ; everybody truthful and unselfish, sincere, thought- 
ful, and reverential; a place of great quiet and peace; a place 
where spiritual life was developed in its most symmetrical form 
and in the highest degree. 

No doubt this seems extravagant, but the writer, after having 
conversed with thousands of visitors to the Holy Land and asked 
what opinion they had previously formed of Jerusalem, feels 
that he has the strongest ground for asserting that in the minds 


of some, possibly of many, persons only the ideal city exists. 
Was this picture ever true? Does any part of it correspond 
to historical reality? The fact is that Jerusalem was never a 
quiet city ; nearly every chapter of its annals has chronicled 
bitter factional strifes or terrible wars and endless bloodshed. 


There certainly exists a feeling, more or less prevalent, that 
because Christ lived and died in Palestine it ought now to be a 
land of holiness and peace ; that if its people do not exemplify the 
highest type of Christianity, there is some defect in Christianity 
itself. This is quite gratuitous. Christ’s being crucified in 
Jerusalem did not regenerate the city. It was unfriendly to 
him before his death, and it continued to be so after that event. 
The idealist constantly thinks of Jerusalem as the place that 
accepted Christ, whereas the contrary is true. 

Above the ruins of the city, above the stones and filth of the 
streets, above the sufferings of man and beast and everything 
that disturbs us, there is a Jerusalem made famous by some of 
the most memorable deeds in history, by the lives of some of 
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the noblest men that have ever lived. Here we find a vast array 
of realities of quite another character than those that first 
arrested our attention. As with our friend we overlook this 
other city, what a world-panorama is unfolded before us! Splen- 


GENERAL VIEW OF JERUSALEM 


did eras of political power, stores of uncounted wealth, com- 
merce that reached the most distant seas, long catalogues of 
famous men, and social life and royal pomp that attracted the 
queens of the earth; all the nations of antiquity pass by—Assyri- 
ans, Babylonians, Persians, the wild Parthians, Egyptians, 
Syrians, the cultivated Greeks, and the warlike Romans; kings 
and their armies cover these sacred hills ; we are in the presence 
of the last resting place of millions upon millions of men. 
There is the plain of Rephaim, where David beat back the invad- 
ing Philistines ; there is the Bethlehem road, along which rebel- 
lious Absalom passed to usurp the throne of his royal father; 
there is the valley of Hinnom, with its horrid rites ; yonder the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, with its myriads of graves ; and there the 
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Mount of Olives, lifting itself in quiet majesty and beauty 
toward the sky. There is the road where marched the army 
of Titus ; there is the spot where the Tenth Legion, once Cesar’s 
own, encamped; there stood the palace of Herod, with its 
beautiful fountains and gardens; and there is the pavement over 
which Christ walked when he was led away trom Pilate’s pres- 
ence. We stand on the hill where rose the temple in its mag- 
nificence ; we touch the altar-rock where ran of old the streams of 
sacrificial blood ; we visit the place where died the first glorious 
martyr of our faith; we go down into the valley where Christ 
prayed in agony; we kneel with prayerful lips and throbbing 
hearts on Calvary, where our Lord was crucified ; we pause on 
the gentle mountain slope whence he ascended to heaven. It is 
with reason that we exclaim: ‘What a place is Jerusalem,” 
‘‘what a wonderful past,” ‘“ what a marvelous blending of events 
sacred and profane!”’ 

Our friend is soon to return to his home, to meet again his 
Bible class, to tell of the many places he has visited and of all 
that he has learned. He will tell them that no other place on 
earth presents such contrasts as Jerusalem ; on the one hand the 


deepest misery and sin, and on the other the blessed presence, 
the death, and resurrection of Christ. He will tell them that 
this contrast is a source of inspiration. Jerusalem is a type of 
the world that Christ came to redeem. The world cannot be 


saved by rejecting Christ, but by accepting him. He will tell 
them how his sense of the need the world has of Christ has been 
quickened ; how his conviction of the futility of trying to 
redeem the world by any other means than the great atone- 
ment has been intensified ; how his view of the importance and 
value of missions has been enhanced ; that his eyes have seen 
some of the great things that have been accomplished in the 
name of the Master, and that the future is full of hope; how 
also his idea of the nobility of all Christian work has been 
exalted. We feel sure that our friend, after his visit to Pales- 
tine and Jerusalem, will teach Christ and him crucified as never 
before. 
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AND THEY WENT OUT ONE BY ONE. 
JOHN 7:53—8:11. 


By PROFESSOR CASPAR RENE GREGORY, 
The University of Leipzig. 


THE story of the adulteress in an old manuscript has a 
curious change in one of the sentences. It gives the whole 
story a new coloring. It changes the spirit of the dream of the 
men who had brought the woman before the new judge. The 
scribes and the Pharisees prove to be hypocrites, without any 
need of a name spoken by Jesus. The scene becomes to a high 
degree dramatic. 

It is early morning. Jesus has spent the night on the Mount 
of Olives. He has slept ina small house. He has slept in a 
rude booth put up for the overflowing guests of Jerusalem. He 
has, perhaps, been stretched in prayer under some old olive tree. 
He has striven in the silence of the night watches to learn what 
God has in store for him. Now he comes back to the world 
and to men and to the temple. He is in church, we may say; 
he is in the porch of the church. The people come to him. 
One asks him a question, then another. A group is ready to 
hear what he says. He sits down andteachesthem. He is not 
full of art. He is not full of fire. No one forces him to give 
up his calm speech. There is no foe striking at him. 

Maybe one is coming. There is a stir outside of the group. 
The people turn their heads. Scribes and Pharisees draw near. 
They have charge of the Bible of that day. They have charge 
of the religion, that is, of the morals, of that nation. They have 
often pitted themselves against Jesus. Many a hard word has 
fallen on each side. The people look for a new stroke. 

Behind the first few scribes and Pharisees a-servant leads a 
woman fair to see. Then come other scribes, and then the 
idlers who wish to know what is going on. The group around 
Jesus opens. The ones in front nearest to him step back and to 
303 
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the side. The scribes come up, fine men, with flowing beards 
and keen faces, men used to thought. They greet Jesus. They 
point with stately gesture tothe woman: ‘Teacher, this woman 
hath been taken in adultery, in the very act. Now, in the law 
Moses bade us stone such. What then sayest thou of her.” The 
people do not trust their ears. The scribes call Jesus “teacher.” 
They call him teacher in the temple. They put a case before 
him for trial. It is not chance. They have brought the woman 
to him. These heads of the nation seem to own Jesus as a judge. 
They even put him above Moses. ‘Moses, it is true, told us 
what to do. But yet we are not sure. You know a great deal. 
It may be you can tell us what we really should do. You can 
say a word that will make all clear.” That is news. 

But the sharp eyes of the people see the glances passing 
from scribe to scribe. The scribes are at their tricks again. 
The foxes are trying to grasp their prey. The question is only 
asnare. And the people hold their breath. The people who 
had come to him at the first, thought well of him. What could 
he now say? Could he cause this fair one to be stoned? The 
scribes had brought her without her veil. So bad a woman 
needs no veil. And they glutted their eyes on her face and her 
heaving breast, while they thought: ‘Now we have caught 
him. He will agree with Moses, and then the people will rage 
at his cruelty. Or, he will have mercy on her, and then we can 
bring him into court as speaking against the law.” Jesus fixed 
his quiet eyes on them as they spoke. Nothing opened his . 
thoughts to their eyes. They had done. Now he should speak, 
Now they would win. 

Jesus let his eyes fall to the ground. He stooped down, and 
with his finger wrote on the ground. That made them easy. 
‘““Now we have him. He does not know what to say. The 
game is up.” One scribe turns to another, one Pharisee to 
another, with glances that speak their thoughts. They whisper 
to each other: “That was a lucky plan. How keen we are. 
Press him to speak. Do not let him get out of it in that way. 
Go ahead.” So they go on. Their words become more press- 
ing. One tries to coax him to speak. Another thinks to force 
him to it. At last they see his head slowly rising. They stop 
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speaking. They think their hour of triumph has come. They 
are right in part. Their hour has come. “He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” This he speaks 
with the calm, sure, unchanging voice of a judge. And again 
he stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the ground. 

There is a pause. They do uot feel sure of their ground. 
Some of them say: ‘That will not do. That is no answer. 
Without sin? Why, of course, we are without sin. We are the 
scribes and the Pharisees. We know our law by heart. We have 
made a hedge of new laws around the old law. We tithe mint 
and anise and cummin. We are as good as good can be. He 
has made a mistake this time.’’ Others begin to doubt: ‘What 
does that mean? What is he aiming at? Is that good law or 
not? Is he for Moses or against Moses?” They stand still. 
They glance at each other. Jesus writes on the ground. “Let 
him write. That is only to hide his fear of us.” 

One of the first hearers of Jesus, one who was there early, 
and who had stayed at his right side when the scribes came up 
in front, looked down at the ground. He nudged his neighbor 
and whispered to him. They looked across to the foremost of 
the people at the left. The people all began to try to look 
at what Jesus wrote. The scribe in front, the leader of the 
case, the old man who had planned the ruse, saw the people 
thrust their heads forward. Soon after he looked down, too. 
His name was Eldad. He read: ‘Eldad stole a house from 
Joram’s widow.” He knew that it was so. He had forgotten 
all about it. Nobody else knew it. He had done it under 
the form of law. But it was true. He could not stone 
the woman. He might as well go home. And he went out. 
Jesus swept his hand over the sand and began to write again. 
He wrote swiftly, for the next scribe had eagerly begun to read. 
His name was Nahum. He read: ‘Nahum slew Azidad in the 
desert.” And the days long gone by came back to him. He 
saw his staff fall upon his friend when no one was there to see. 
And he went out. Jesus wrote faster and faster, and the scribes 
read faster and faster, and they went out faster and faster. One 
had done violence to a maid, and had been able to hinder her 
from accusing him. Another had seen his neighbor’s wife in 
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her bath, and had forced her to commit adultery with him. 
Another had stolen money from the temple. Another had pro- 
faned the sacred house. Another had used for himself the 
money of the orphans that had been put into his care. One had 
done one sin, another another. All had sinned and gone astray. 
There was none that had done good; no, not one. And, how- 
ever much they had prided themselves on their high place, it 
was all false. Their hedge about the law was a veil to cover 
their sins. They strained out gnats so as to be able to swallow 
camels. “And they, when they read it, went out one by one, 
beginning from the eldest, even unto the last: and Jesus was 
left alone, and the woman in the midst.” 

Only the scribes and Pharisees have gone out, threading 
their way silently through the groups of hearers. The woman 
had kneeled before her latest judge. She still kneels in the 
midst, and around her is the empty place filled a moment ago by 
those proud, bitter scribes and Pharisees. The plain words of 
Jesus and his tracings in the sand have put her foes to flight. 
What will he do with her? He has spoken of stoning. Will he 
himself lead her out and, in spite of the Roman decree, before 
the witnesses set by law, himself dash stones against her head, 
her breast, her back, until she falls and dies, a bruised and bleed- 
ing mass? She shivers at the thought She raises her eyes and 
tries to read his will from his bent frame. At last he looks up. 
His face does not seem to be stern. He speaks: ‘Woman, 
where are they? Has no one condemned thee?” Strange words 
fora judge. They had condemned her as far as they were in 
question. They went by the law of Moses, and they had put 
forth the law’s word about her case. Where arethey? Where, 
indeed? They are gone, gone anywhither, to think of their sins 
and to wish that they had not brought that woman to Jesus. 

She answers simply: ‘No one, sir.” But her heart beats 
with hope. His voice is too gentle for a judge bent on the letter 
of the law. She is right. ‘Neither do I condemn thee. Go, 
and from now on sin no longer.’’ And she went out. Not as 
the scribes and Pharisees did. They went in shame and in 
wrath. She went in trembling hope of a new life. She went 
with her heart full of thanks to her new friend. 


THE BUDDHA’S PATH OF SALVATION. 


By JAMEs T. BixBy, Pu.D., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


In the religion of Buddhism there is a bizarre mixture of 
subtle rationalism with rank superstition; of paralyzing pessi- 
mism with martyr-like consecration and activity, which lend it a 
curious fascination. In the classic legend of the Buddha’s life 
and adventures (as the author or authors of the Laita Vistara 
developed it and our common English accounts present it) there 
are manifold and detailed prodigies of the most romantic and 
supernatural order, and strange resemblances to the wonders and 
teachings of Jesus, as given in the gospels, that form a problem 
of the most puzzling character. 

Beneath this highly colored legendary robe (into whose 
texture not a few sun-myths and poetic fancies doubtless have 
entered) careful critics find only a small kernel of historic truth. 
It was in the kingdom of Oude, somewhere near the year 556 B. 
C., that Siddartha Gautama was born. His father was hardly a 
king, but merely a powerful landowner of the military caste. 
Married while still a youth, the sight of the misery and death in 
the world soon disgusted him with life. He became a wandering 
ascetic, and first sought light and peace for his soul in the Brah- 
man ceremonies; next, in severe penances and mortifications of 
the flesh. At length, under the famous fig tree, he made the 
discovery in consequence of which he took the name of Buddha 
—the Enlightened One; viz., that the path to peace and the 
escape from transmigration and all the ills of rebirth are to be 
attained only by the absolute suppression of all desire and inter- 
est in life. 

For fifty years he journeyed up and down the land, preaching 
his new doctrine, founding and extending his orders of monks. 
When nearly eighty years of age, having incautiously eaten a bit 
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of young pork, his death agonies drewon. His last words were : 
“Everything that cometh into being passeth away. Strive with- 
out ceasing to enter into Nirvana.” Then his spirit, it is said, 
rose through one state of ecstasy to another, until it passed into 
the unchangeable rest. 

Such are the main facts in the life of Gautama, the Buddha. 

What, then, was this famous doctrine of his, by which he 
solved the problém of the universe ? 

The Buddha’s doctrine was not what we should call a reli- 
gious doctrine. It was an intellectual solution of a philosophical 
difficulty. It was partly a reaction from the current Brahmanic 
doctrine, partly a further and subtler development of it. The 
basis of Buddhism was the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul. To satisfy the moral instinct which demands retribution 
to the successful evil-doer and reward to the unfortunate righte- 
ous man, and to explain, consistently with justice, the frightful 
inequalities to which the Hindu system of castes led, Brahman 
faith had developed the doctrine that the soul is reborn after 
death, in a new body and earthly lot, corresponding to its con- 
duct in its preceding life. Why should one soul be born ina 
palace, and endowed with all intellectual and moral advantages, 
while another soul is born as an outcast, a pig, ora tiger? It 
must be, said the Brahmans, because the first had lived virtuously, 
the second had lived badly, in its previous existence. 

Now Gautama seems to have accepted without question this 
law of ceaseless rebirth and moral retribution. 

But the Brahman pantheism that accompanied it he had 
completely outgrown. He had come to adopt, in general, the 
Sankhya philosophy——as it was called—a kind of skepticism 
very much like that of Comte’s “positive philosophy” or John 
Stuart Mill’s empiricism. The idea of substance, either material 
or spiritual, was entirely dismissed. Beneath the properties of 
flesh or stone, of rarest gas or densest adamant, there is nothing 
that is permanent. It is only a collection of qualities, soon to 
fall apart, like a mass of foam that forms for a moment on the 
rushing brook and then vanishes. In the same way, in connec- 
tion with our sensations, perceptions, or mental faculties, there 
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is no permanent mind nor spiritual substance. The idea of a per- 
sonal self or individual soul is a mirage of fancy. To believe in 
it was distinctly declared a heresy—one of the three primary illu- 
sions that must be abandoned by him who entered the “noble 
path” that leads to Nirvana. All that exists is a ceaseless suc- 
cession of changes, an endless series of appearances, bubbles 
which one after another rise and burst on the ocean of time. 
There is no abiding reality anywhere or any-when. The exist- 
ence of gods and angels, in great numbers, was, to be sure, not 
denied. But their lives were all, like human lives, mortal and 
transitory. At the end of the Kalpa, or great epoch, heaven as 
well as earth was destroyed. The god, as a god, perished and 
began life again on earth in some other form, perhaps as a deer 
or a pigeon, a prince or priest, according to his desert, as deter 
mined by his conduct in previous lives. Everywhere this piti- 
less law of birth, decay, death, and rebirth ground on with its 
incessant changes, like an inexorable fate. ‘To prevent the 
enfeeblement of age, decay, death, and rebirth, this,” says 
Buddha (Oldenberg, p. 217), ‘‘can no Brahman nor any god, 
neither Mara (the Hindu satan), nor Brahma (their highest 
deity), nor any being in the universe bring about.” 

Having accepted such an atheistic and skeptical philosophy, 
it was not strange, then, that the unhappiness of the world 
should weigh upon the Buddha like a nightmare. This uni- 
versal suffering of every creature is the constant burden of 
Gautama’s preaching. As soon as he sees his auditors ready to 
listen seriously to the “ revelation of the Buddha,” he begins to 
impress upon them the rayless darkness of life, the universality 
of sorrow. His first sermon at Benares, which corresponds, in 
the Tripitikas, to Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, in the gospels, 
opens with an exposition of the sacred truth of suffering. Birth 
is suffering, old age is suffering. Sickness, death, the clinging 
to anything fleshly or earthly, all is suffering. 

Tossed about, then, as men are, like evanescent drops of 
spray on this interminable Niagara rapids of change, constantly 
pouring into the gulf of woe and separation—how can man find 
peace and comfort for himself ? 
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The Brahman confided in sacrifices and prayers to the gods, 
and especially in the knowledge of Brahma. These rites secured 
the pious Brahman entrance to the heaven of Brahma, and if he 
had gained the mystic knowledge of the supreme spirit, which 
the Upanishads taught, he became absorbed into that divine 
spirit. 

But to Gautama this was unsatisfactory. Brahma, like the 
other gods, he said, came to an end as divine, at the end of the 
Kalpa, and must be born again on earth and be subject to all 
earthly sufferings. To become a god is an evil, for it is a path 
that encourages one to cling to life and brings the soul back to 
earth and its sufferings. None of these ceremonies nor this 
knowledge of Brahma could then give final and permanent 
deliverance. 

Our Christian method of salvation would have seemed 
equally illusory to Gautama. For to the Buddhist there is no 
eternal God, no eternal heavenly life; all, the highest and the 
lowest alike, are transitory. How, then, can we escape from 
that endless chain whose inevitable revolution brings us back, 
sooner or later, to wretched human life? 

From Buddha’s point of view, it was a remarkable quandary, 
a most knotty dilemma in which he had tied himself up. 

And his method of untying the snarl was equally remarkable. 

The origin of all this suffering, he said, is in desire; the 
desire for pleasure and power, and the craving for continued 
existence. The way to extinguish suffering is to extinguish all 
craving for enjoyment or feeling or perception; completely 
annihilate all interest in life or in our own individual being, and, 
especially, abandon all thought or wish for continued existence. 
Joy is to be banned, as the fatal temptation. As a flame, to use 
a favorite Buddhist figure, by sucking up to itself the inflam- 
mable oil in the bowl, keeps itself burning, and communicates 
its fire to other objects and creates new fires, so is it with the 
soul that has desire for earthly gratifications and a continued 
existence. But when this desire is extinguished, and we reduce 
ourselves to the holy state of absolute indifference to everything 
human; when we reach the conviction that all life is a bursting 
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bubble, and by a peculiar meditative absorption we divest our 
consciousness of all feeling and thought and bring ourselves to 
a complete apathy and motionless stillness of soul—then the oil 
of life is emptied from the lamp of the body, the wick ceases to 
draw to itself new fuel, no new soul-spark is transmitted to any 
unfortunate successor, and the flame of existence goes out for- 
ever; the enlightened one, that is, has abdicated personal 
existence and entered the ‘‘blessed Nirvana.” 

As to the precise nature of this ‘blessed Nirvana”’ there has 
been much discussion among European scholars. 

One school would interpret it as simple annihilation. 
Another school declares that it is irrational to think that anni- 
hilation could be so attractive to millions of human souls, and 
that the Nirvana is a state on which we enter before death, and 
is, therefore,,to be understood as an inexpressible calm and 
purity of being, more or less similar to the Christians’ idea of 
heavenly peace. 

The conclusion of the profoundest students of Buddhism, 
however, is as follows: 

(1) The Nirvana is a state, not to be entered upon hereafter, 
but while here on earth and in the body. Indeed, this inesti- 
mable blessing can only be obtained by men, and, therefore, it is 
the desire of all other souls, not only those of animals, but of 
the highest angels and gods, to be reborn as men, so that they 
may become monks and thus enter Nirvana. (2) Nirvana is 
that condition of absolute calm and freedom from all wish, will, 
or feeling in which we crave nothing, not even rest; in which 
pleasure and pain are the same to us, and we learn to look on 
space, matter, intelligence, ideas—even the denial of ideas—as 
none of them real or true. By beginning to practice perfect 
purity, righteousness, and pity, and then proceeding to various 
higher stages of meditation, trance, and insensibility, man may 
be rewarded by escaping rebirth. (3) But now, supposing a 
man has thus become a Buddha—a perfect one—and is not 
reborn—what becomes of him? It is evident that he no longer 
continues to have personal existence; for this is the very thing 
from which it is the merit of Nirvana to deliver him. With that 
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exalted conscious bliss, that holy activity, that over-flowing love, 
reunion with the beloved gone before, and continued spiritual 
life which constitutes the Christian heaven, the Buddhist Nir- 
vana has absolutely nothing in common. Text after text shows 
that the result of entering Nirvana is to bid an eternal farewell 
to individual existence. Nor can the one who has entered 
Nirvana be supposed to be absorbed into deity, nor to have 
found rest in some higher heaven; for Buddha recognized no 
permanent Divine; no eternal heaven. All the gods and all the 
heavens are transient and doomed to return to suffering. The 
Nirvana, in his view, was a state more abiding and more secure 
than the lot of any god. All else was transitory; Nirvana alone 
permanent. 

Is, then, the result of Nirvana simply annihilation? This is 
a question not only vehemently discussed by modern scholars, 
but which Gautama’s own disciples more than once debated and 
asked the master himself to solve. The only reply which they 
got from the Buddha was a rebuke for putting such an impracti- 
cal question. When King Pasenadi puts to the nun Khema, 
a female disciple of Buddha renowned for her wisdom, the 
question, ‘‘ Does the Tathagata (7. ¢., the perfected one who has 
entered Nirvana) exist after death or not?” the nun declared 
that the Exalted One, the Buddha, has not in any wise declared. 
After, in various ingenious ways, trying to get the nun to either 
affirm or deny it, or, if she would not do that, then affirm simul- 
taneously both propositions, or deny simultaneously both propo- 
sitions; and having been unable to so corner the nun as to 
get her to commit herself to any of these subtle statements, the 
king, astonished, asks: ‘‘What is the reason, venerable lady, 
on account of which the Exalted One has not revealed this?” 
‘‘ Permit me,” answers the nun, ‘‘ now to ask thee a question, O 
great king. Hast thou an accountant, or a treasurer, who could 
measure the water in the great ocean, who could say, ‘there are 
therein so many measures of water or so many hundreds or 
thousands or hundreds of thousands of measures of water ?’’’ 
‘No, venerable lady, I have not.” ‘And why not?” ‘The 
great ocean is deep, immeasurable, unfathomable.” ‘So, also, O 
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great king, if the existence of the Perfect One be measured by the 
predicates of corporeal form. These predicates of the corporeal 
form are abolished in the Perfect One, their root is severed, 
they are hewed away like a palm tree and laid aside, so that they 
cannot germinate again in the future. Released, O great king, 
is the Perfect One from this, that his being should be gauged by 
the measure of the corporeal world. He is deep, immeasurable, 
unfathomable as the great ocean. To say, ‘the Perfect One 
exists after death,’ this is not apposite. To say, ‘the Perfect 
One does not exist after death,’ this also is not apposite. To 
say, ‘the Perfect One at once exists and does not exist after 
death,’ this also is not ‘apposite. To say, ‘the Perfect One 
neither does nor does not exist after death,’ this also is not 
apposite.” 

To our surprise we read that the questioner received this 
mystifying answer ‘with satisfaction and approbation, bowed 
reverently, and went away.” 

As far as I am able to understand such an answer, I suppose 
it means that Nirvana is a mystery, so profoundly inscrutable 
that no words nor thoughts of men at all apply to it. Nirvana 
may be likened to a fourth dimension of space or a fifth dimen- 
sion of mystery, where no earthly language or conceptions have 
any sense ; even the very idea of existence or the idea of non- 
existence, for that matter, has no propriety in reference to 
it. Buddhistic truth is not merely the negation of all reality, 
but the negation of its own negations, the doubt of its own 
doubts. As agnostics, these early Hindus left our modern 
agnostics, such as Huxley and Spencer, a thousand miles astern. 

But how was it possible that such subtle speculations and 
sweeping skepticisms could attract such multitudes as Buddhism 
has, we know, attracted to it? It makes one almost think 
Renan’s advice to the man who would like to found a new 
religion, not a paradox, but eminently good counsel, viz.: that 
the prophet should “make his religion very difficult, that it 
might be all the more attractive, and very absurd, that it might 
the more readily be proclaimed as of divine origin.” 

But when we examine the rest of the Buddhist system and 
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the history of its growth, we find that it was not these meta- 
physical theories, but something much more human, that gave it 
its wide influence. 

To explain the favorable reception which the missionary efforts 
of Buddha and his disciples received, we must look not so much at 
his speculative teachings as at the spiritual life that was exhibited. 
It is never so much the theories of a religion that attract adherents 
as the spirit and example of its professors. The secret of the suc- 
cess of Buddhism was its lofty and tender morality. To put away 
lying and deceit, to give up all earthly ambitions and worldly self- 
seeking, this (Buddha proclaimed) was a better offering than milk 
or honey or any priestly rites. The pure, meek, and righteous life 
which the man who aspired to enter Nirvana must lead recom- 
mended the Buddhists to the reverence and esteem of the people. 
Their ten commandments forbade taking life, robbery, lying, drink- 
ing intoxicating liquors, and licentiousness. These five command- 
ments are obligatory on all, monks and laity. The monks must 
also abstain from dancing, singing, and stage plays; and, lastly, 
give up the use of gold or silver. If a monk ventured to accept 
money, not merely must it be handed over to the order, as in 
Christian monastic brotherhoods, but whatever was beyond the 
immediate needs of the brotherhood must be thrown away. The 
regulations in regard to celibacy were unusually strict. Not 
only must he who hopes to obtain Nirvana live a single life, 
but he must shun the very gaze of women. 

In accordance with this strict ideal, the Buddhists exhibited 
a self-devotion which knew no limits. It made gold to them as 
chaff. It hesitated at no martyrdoms; it turned almsgiving into 
suicide. The devoted zeal and self-sacrifice, the unresisting 
gentleness and immovable benevolence of these indomitable 
missionaries, match that of the noblest Christian disciples and 
have tamed the heart of some of the fiercest and rudest races 
on the globe. 

As a man, Gautama was one of the most remarkable men 
who have ever lived. For he united the keenest and the subtlest 
of intellects with the most compassionate of hearts in an unparal- 
leled degree. 
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His teaching was most commendable, in the first place, in 
emancipating men from the oppressive yoke of Brahman ceremo- 
nialism. In place of its deadening and demoralizing ritual, he 
taught the intrinsic nature of salvation. It is not a thing to be 
obtained by the magic of any outward acts, but by the purifica- 
tion and self-control of a man’s own thoughts and feelings. 

Secondly, the gentleness, universal charity, and tender pity 
that Buddhism has inculcated are admirable. Buddhist princes 
have been distinguished for their tolerance. The early Buddhists 
established hospitals and abolished capital punishment. In 
teaching loving kindness and forgiveness of injuries no other 
religion can be compared with Buddhism, except Christianity. 
And in pity and reverence for the lower forms of life they quite 
surpass us, it being considered a sin to put out of existence even 
a flea ora mosquito. The savage hordes of the north and center 
of Asia that were formerly the scourge and terror of the conti- 
nent, under the influence of Buddhism, have become pacific, 
gentle, and exceedingly hospitable. The general testimony is that 
crime is less frequent, chastity better maintained, and the natural 
moralities better observed in the countries under the sway of 
Buddhism than anywhere else in the East. 

Thirdly, Buddhism did a grand work in the way of social 
liberation and reform. As women as well as men were permitted 
to enter on the path of salvation and join the religious orders, 
their importance was increased and their condition considerably 
elevated and ameliorated. 

Of especial service, at that time, was the work of Buddhism 
in breaking down the sacerdotal tyranny of the Brahmans and 
removing the iron barriers of caste. Whoever became a disciple 
of Buddha renounced the privileges of his birth. The Brahman 
who had become a Buddhist monk must no longer have any of 
that pride that feared contamination with one of lower caste. 
Buddhism welcomed the Sudra equally with the haughty priest 
or warrior. The prince and the beggar, when once they had 
donned the yellow robe, were ona footing of entire equality. 
This democratic element in Gautama’s new church was undoubt- 
edly one of the great causes of its rapid spread. Throughout 
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the East the faith of Buddha became the welcome apostle of lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity. 

Such is some of the good work that the doctrine taught by 
Gautama has performed. But, on the other side, when we come 
to write of it from the religious point of view, we see at once its 
radical defect. It was not a religion at all. It had no god; it rec- 
ognized no soul; it knew no worship, and, in the early days, no 
prayer. The only approach to spiritual or devout rites that it pos- 
sessed originally was meditation and the confession of sins. Ardent 
admirers have sometimes called it the Christianity of the East ; 
but it was a Christianity without a deity or a heaven. It was, in 
its origin, simply a utilitarian morality and a metaphysical expe- 
dient to escape future suffering. However beautiful the moral 
excellence that a Buddhist might attain, that was not regarded 
as having any virtue, sacredness, or authority, in itself, or being 
any ultimate end; but it was merely a stepping-stone to the 
extinction of the man’s own suffering. Noble and heroic as 
Buddhist ethics seem at first glance, they are, therefore, essen- 
tially selfish. They have no basis in duty, nor ina divine will. 
They have no sacred sanction, derived from eternal truth and 
right, but are simply a subtle scheme for dodging the endless 
misery, inseparable from human existence, by plunging into the 
bottomless pit where personal existence is no more. 

A second grave detect in Buddhism is that alienation from 
the life that God has given to us which is of its very essence. 
From the start it was a monasticism, a company of those who 
abjure the good things of nature and human society. It is not, 
therefore, a gospel fit for this working world in which God has 
set man. It encourages idleness; it sanctifies beggary. It 
checks industrial and commercial progress. It fosters unmanly 
apathy in political and social life, and gives free rein to all high- 
handed tyranny. If its principle of living only as celibates 
and on alms supplied by others could be rigorously and univer- 
sally carried out all over the globe, it would bring all the human 
race in a single century very literally into the non-existence of 
Nirvana, by the simple means of the starvation and childlessness 
that would ensue. 
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Lastly, every healthy nature and every believer in a good 
creator must condemn the dark and sweeping pessimism of the 
system. 

Wholesale pessimism, like universal skepticism, refutes itself. 
For if, as the pessimists hold, man’s whole nature and existence 
are full of discord, illusion, and evil, how can the pessimist’s own 
reason avoid being tainted by the general inharmony, error, and 
hallucination ? He may not admit this and may look on his pessi- 
mism as the very proof of his clear-sightedness; but to every 
healthful mind it is, on the contrary, the proof of the disease 
within him—the smoked glass through which he looks. The true 
wisdom looks, not at the dark side of existence, but at its bright 
side. It meditates, not on death, but on life. It escapes evil and 
pain, not by yielding to it, as the effeminate Hindu does, but, by 
ingenuity and will, conquering it and transforming it into higher 
good. Even if there be evil in the world, Buddha’s remedy is 
worse than the disease. It is not only the enthusiastic apostle 
that says to the world, “Rejoice evermore, and again I say 
rejoice,” but the most logical of modern philosophers gives this 
sober judgment: ‘It is superstition,” says Spinoza, ‘that makes 
sadness a good and every source of joy an evil. God would be 
a spiteful being, if he rejoiced in my weakness and my suffering. 
The truth is that the greater joy we feel, the greater perfection 
we attain, and the more fully do we partake of the divine 
nature.” 

There is not only more faith, but also more sound philosophy, 
in that than in any dozen of the Buddha’s best expositions of the 
path of salvation. 
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THE NEW BIRTH. 
A SUGGESTION AS TO THE STRUCTURE OF JOHN 3:1-21. 
THE INCIDENT. THE COMMENT OF THE EVANGELIST. 
Now there was a man of the 
Pharisees, named Nicodemus, 
a ruler of the Jews: the same 
came unto him by night, and 
said to him, Rabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher come 
from God: for no man can do 


these signs that thou doest, ex- 
cept God be with him. Jesus 
answered and said unto him, 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 


Except a man be born anew, he 

cannot see the kingdom of 

God. Nicodemus saith unto 

him, How can a man be born 

when he is old? can he entera 

second time into his mother’s 

womb, and be born? Jesus 

answered, Verily, verily, I say 

unto thee, Except a man be 

born of water and the Spirit, That which is born of the flesh is flesh; 
he cannot enter into the king- ond that which is born of the Spirit is 
dom of God. Marvel not that ””” 

I said unto thee, Ye must be 

born anew. The wind bloweth 

where it listeth, and thou hear- 

est the voice thereof, but know- 

est not whence it cometh, and 

whither it goeth: so is every 

one that is born of the Spirit. 
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THE INCIDENT. THE COMMENT OF THE EVANGELIST. 
Nicodemus answered and said 
unto him, How can these things 
be? Jesus answered and said We speak that we do know, and bear 
unto him, Art thou the teacher hat we have seen; and ye re- 
4 ceive not our witness. 
of Israel, and understandest 
not these things? Verily, ver- 
ily, I say unto thee, If I told 
you earthly things, and ye be- 


And no man hath ascended into heaven, 


lieve not, how shall ye believe, but he that descended out of heaven, even 
if I tell you heavenly things? — the Son of Man, which is in heaven. 


THE JOHANNINE DOCTRINE. 


And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth may in him 
have eternal life. 

For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal 
life. For God sent not the Son into the world to judge the world ; but 
that the world should be saved through him. He that believeth on 
him is not judged: he that believeth not hath been judged already, 
because he hath not believed on the name of the only begotten Son of 
God. And this is the judgment, that the light is come into the world, 
and men loved the darkness rather than the light ; for their works were 
evil. For everyone that doeth ill hateth the light, and cometh not to 
the light, lest his works should be reproved. But he that doeth the 
truth cometh to the light, that his works may be made manifest, that 
they have been wrought in God. 
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EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 


By W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., 
New York. 


THE best encomium on the Bible is the use of it. Vain are 
our elaborate compliments and eulogies, if in the practical work 
of creating and developing Christian character we use the Bible 
only as a collection of disjointed texts, rather than as the record 
of an actual divine unfolding in the lives of breathing, struggling 
men and women. The strictest theories of inspiration have 
often been held by men who in preaching showed no vital 
acquaintance with the ‘holy men who spake from God, being 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” On the other hand, a mild doc- 
trine of inspiration is frequently held by such men as Maurice, 
A. P. Stanley, and R. F. Horton, who have yet insisted that 
the only solution of present problems is the exposition of the 
great principles of righteousness which emerge at every stage in 
Israel’s history. 

But an advance in this matter is certainly to be discerned in 
the last twenty-five years. The preachers of the preceding 
generation had not felt the influence of the historic method, and 
history was to them a panorama, not a progress. Israel’s story 
was to them a series of wax figures divinely modeled, rather 
than an evolution divinely inspired. Canon Liddon sometimes 
made the dome of St. Paul’s ring with genuine exposition, but 
he was most at home when, dropping all drapery, he demon- 
strated and applied the truth. Beecher was, of course, a law unto 
himself, and if he expounded, it was an exposition of the mar- 
velously varied life of the Plymouth pastor. Horace Bushnell 
did not attempt expository preaching—the whole temper of his 
mind was against it. 


* See the BrBLIcCAL WorLD, February, 1898, pp. 81-90; May, pp. 319-24. 
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But in our own time almost all our most efficient prophets 
have relied largely on exposition. Phillips Brooks is a con- 
Spicuous exception. He stayed with the text just long enough 
to extract its kernel, and then mounted into the sky, like the 
lark “that singing still doth soar and soaring ever singeth.” 
When he announces as his theme “The Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple,” we think surely we are to have a study in the apostolic 
age at last. But lo, the “beautiful gate” turns out to be an 
allegorical representation of childhood, and a secondary poetic 
suggestion of the text is preferred to its primary meaning. This 
method he pursues with all his rich resources and exhaustless 
imagination, but it is a method possible only for a true poet, and 
ever verging toward the fanciful and the fantastic. 

But Wm. M. Taylor’s substantial volumes on Daniel, janet 
etc., show on what strong meat his great congregation was fed, 
while Henry Drummond’s Greatest Thing in the World was only a 
luminous exposition of a single New Testament chapter. The 
great religious conferences and conventions of our time are 
largely meetings for scriptural study, and the devotional litera- 
ture of our day is chiefly spiritual exposition. When the multi- 
tude is reached today, it is not by some brilliant sacred oration, 
but by some such patient unfolding of the Scripture as Meyer’s 
Shepherd Psalm or Andrew Murray’s With Christ in the School of 
Prayer. 

Such a method of study and of presentation will counter- 
balance the critical habit necessarily fostered in the ministry by 
modern educational methods. Creative impulse is often repressed 
by microscopic investigations, and the student loses the forest in 
the trees. The student can dissect verses and assign them 
easily to component documents, but often he cannot make a 
historic character real to himself or anybody else. He under- 
stands the record, but not the men or movements behind the 
record, and the Bible is to him as a stained-glass window—he 
looks a¢ it instead of looking through it. Hundreds of men can 
appreciate the experience of Dr. R. S. Storrs, who affirms that 
he could preach better when he went into the seminary than 
when he came out of it. He had become critical and self- 
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distrustful, and to some extent lost the creative power which was 
his native gift. Hundreds of students can prove the existence 
of two Isaiahs, but have never felt the thrill of real contact with 
either of them. Hundreds of men are like Browning’s ‘‘ Gram- 
marian”: 
He settled Hoti’s business — let it be ! 
Properly based Oun — 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down, 


but they have never reached the Grammarian’s final resting place, 


. where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! 


Let us glance at a few examples of modern exposition, to 
catch, if possible, their secret and method. The foremost textual 
preacher of our age is, of course, Alexander Maclaren. Every 
sermon is saturated in scriptural thought and phraseology, and a 
lifetime of habitual Bible study lies behind every sermon, as 
mountain snows lie behind brooks in the spring. Not often, 
however, does he make a historical character, or period, or 
movement the subject of a sermon. When he does, the result 
is admirable. Witness the sermon entitled ‘A Death in the 
Desert.” 


Introduction: A picture of aged, lonely Moses as he breasted Nebo’s 
mountain, and went up to be seen nomore. We see: 

1. The penalty of transgression. The loftiest saint does not escape 
the law of retribution. 

2. The withdrawal, by a hard fate, of the worker on the very eve of the 
completion of his work. A great unfinished life, nobler than a completed 
one that has realized all its petty, shabby purposes. ; 

3. The solitude and mystery of death. No assurance of immortality. 
Contrast the tomb and death of Jesus. 

4. The uselessness of dead leaders to a generation with new conflicts. 
Christ alone is never antiquated. . 


Here is not merely admirable arrangement of thought, but 
historic sympathy, power to make the past live again, and fine 
insight into the meaning of an event which marked the changing 
of the old order “giving place unto the new.” 
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Joseph Parker’s gigantic work Zhe People’s Bible is familiar 
to us all, and is truly a work of great suggestiveness and of 
original power. At times it rises to sustained eloquence, and it is 
never dull. But it belongs to the second order of an exposition, 
not the first, 2. ¢., it is really a running commentary, full of bril- 
liant gleams and sudden vistas and apostrophe and pathos, but 
constantly “going off at a word,” and losing the main current of 
the history in the fascinating eddies along the shore. It is most 
stimulating and fertilizing, but it shows us the landscape by 
lightning flashes rather than by the clear light of noonday. In 
this respect Dr. Parker is at the farthest remove from Frederick 
Robertson. Compare, for example, the treatment of the old age 
of Solomon by those two preachers. ‘Solomon’s Backsliding ” 
is the title of Dr. Parker’s sermon. The thought of the exposi- 
tion runs thus : 

Solomon’s strange wives; his sinful religious toleration; his outward 
pomp and its dangers ; the way in which one sin leads to another ; the perils 


of old age ; ‘‘ various suggestive expressions ;’’ the complexity of the human 
heart; the divine anger ; the divine compassion. 


Such a treatment is redeemed from being desultory and 
heterogeneous only by the genius of the preacher,“which is able 
to fuse discordant materials into an effective discourse. But 
Robertson has taken up the same theme under the title of ‘ Solo- 
mon’s Restoration ” : 


Introduction : The perennial interest in biography. 
. The wanderings of an erring spirit. 
1. Partnership with foreigners, brilliant, dazzling, accomplished. 
2. Unrestrained pursuit of pleasure. 
3. Absorption in commercial enterprise. 
The guidance of that spirit, amidst all its wanderings, by God's love. 


1. Weariness of existence (assuming him to be the author of Ecclesi- 
astes). 


2. The chastisement of doubt. 
3. Through sin he was led to “the conclusion of the whole matter,” 
spiritual manhood. 
Thus we see how, out of our own doubt and difficulty, may come blessing’; 
and we learn the perseverance of the divine love. 
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No one can read such a sermon without becoming acquainted 
with King Solomon; with the salient events in his career; the 
marked traits in his character; the significance of his place in 
Israel’s story, and the abiding lessons of his life. It is such 
thorough work as this that led Phillips Brooks to say of the 
few sermons of Robertson left to us: “In all the best qualities 
of preaching they stand supreme among the sermons of our 
time.” 

If one wishes to see how Robertson focused the biblical 
narratives on problems of the present, let him turn to “An 
Election Sermon,” delivered on the eve of a parliamentary elec- 
tion, when popular interest was at fever heat. Resolving to 
express no opinion as to the merits of either candidate, the 
preacher proceeds to expound the election of Matthias to the 
apostleship : 


I. The object of the election—to elect a bishop of the universal church, not 
to secure a party triumph. 


II. The mode of the election— popular suffrage, overruled by divine guid- 
ance ; appeals to chance vs. appeals to God. 
The spirit of the election. 
1. Religious —they prayed as they voted. 
2. Conscientious —a spirit which makes bribery impossible. 


3. Unselfish — personal interests should be forgotten as we exercise the 
sacred right of suffrage. 


Such a sermon not only makes the past live again; it gives 
to the problems and petty procedures of a town election all the 
dignity and grandeur with which centuries have invested the 
hasty election of Matthias. It is instructive to compare Joseph 
Parker’s treatment of the same event —the light flashes all around 
the horizon, but leaves no unified impression. In the same way 
we might compare Robertson’s memorable discourse on ‘‘ The 
Character of Eli” with Dr. Parker’s on “The Causes of Eli’s 
Overthrow.” But both preachers agree here. They are intensely 
modern, keenly alive to impending issues, political and social, 
and both of them find that the best way to preach patriotism 
without partisanship, and to rebuke social wrongs without per- 
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sonal denunciation, is to expound the immortal narratives of the 
Old Testament. 

Quite a different style of treatment, with a far greater wealth 
of scholarship, yet just as deep sympathy with current events, is 
to be found in George Adam Smith’s “Isaiah.” Take, for 
example, his study of ‘Israel in Exile.” The thought is as 
follows: 


The probable route which the captives followed, from Jerusalem to 
Babylon; famous sites in history; at last the Euphrates’ “ rolling greatness” 
contrasted with Israel’s “uncertain brooks;’’ the country a monotonous 
level from which the homesick people “lifted up their eyes unto the hills; ” 
description of the land, climate, population; how Israel settled down; the 
despair of it; yet captivity gave them leisure for literature, fifty years of 
study of their scriptures, and a taste for commerce; developed sense of sin 
and suffering ; thus Israel became a people with (1) a conscience, (2) a great 
hope, (3) a great opportunity, and (4) confidence in the divine Word. 


In the presence of such examples no true minister can be 
content to leave untried the vast possibilities of expository 
preaching. It is not the only method, not the best method for 
every man, but it is a method which will develop unsuspected 


resources, save from narrowness and routine, and bring a man at 
the same time into touch with the noblest history and the latest 
of current events. 

It now remains only to suggest certain passages which easily 
lend themselves to such treatment. The list will be indefinitely 
extended by anyone who really tries the method. We may 
classify the passages as follows: 


Narratives: The call of Isaiah (the voice, the volunteer, the consecration). 
The call of Hosea (through domestic tragedy, understood long after). 
The early failure of Moses (angered by industrial chasm between 

Egyptian and Israelite, and smiting Egyptian in useless rage). 
The meeting of Cornelius and Peter (the enlargement of both). 


Addresses: Paul to the elders at miletus (a train of thought rather than 
course of events). 
Paul at Antioch (his use of the Old Testament). 
Christ’s first recorded sermon (his method of exposition). 


Characters : Saul (development of complex personality). 
Barnabas (an almost forgotten apostle). ; 
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Nicodemus (his three appearances in the gospels). 
Mary, the mother of Jesus (her real vs. her ecclesiastical character). 
The obscure men of the Bible (vide Maclaren’s “Quartus, a Brother”). 


Songs: The Song of Deborah (Israel attaining consciousness of ‘national 
unity through repelling a common foe). 
Psalm 15 ( “ Who shall abide in thy tabernacle ?”’). 
The Magnificat (vide Canon Liddon). 


Subjects: Paul’s collection for the saints (cause, method, principles). 
The administration of the Spirit in the apostolic church. 
The epistle to Philemon (light on Paul's character, on sociology of the 
New Testament). 


MADONNA AND CHILD—Mvritto 
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THE PROPHET AS A POET. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD B. POLLARD., Pu.D., 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 


“ORIGINALLY,” says De Quincey, “whilst man was in his 
primitive condition of simplicity, it must have been deemed an 
unnatural, nay, an awkward thing to speak in prose.” It can- 
not be doubted that the causes which first led to public speech 
were the impassioned motives of religion, and that in the early 
times the poet and the prophet were the same person. It is 
among the later developments that we find what to the modern 
is so familiar — written poetry and spoken prose. 

That the Hebrew prophets were commonly poets is a fact 
well known. Almost without exception they gave forth their 
prophetic utterances in the common Hebrew measure ; which 
was, of course, not our modern word-rhyme, but sense-parallelism, 
or “rhyme of idea,” in balanced clauses. 

The ancient prophet, however, was by no means a mere 
verse-maker. Asa recent critic has said of one of our nine- 
teenth-century poets, so, with greater force, may be said of the 
Hebrew prophet: ‘He often seems roused into speech by the 
intensity of his spiritual conviction, rather than by the subtle 
incitements of poetic sensibility.” The old prophet would 
smash a distich, if it could not worthily bear the ‘“ burden of the 
Lord.” The prophet, like the true poet, must have inspiration; 
and, while not striving after form, yet, seeing clearly and feeling 
deeply, he must sing. When truth is fired with feeling, poetry 
is inevitable. Just as the poet’s thoughts must be touched by 
emotion, so the prophet’s words are energized by a divine 
human enthusiasm. Having seen the heavenly vision, his tongue 
is touched by a live coal from the altar. This enkindlement is 
fanned by the divine on-breathing, and the prophet’s whole 
frame is aglow with warmth, and the very fiber of his being 
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vibrates with music nobler than that of Memnon, when there 
fell upon him the first rays of the rising sun. 

The early orator—and ancient prophets were primarily 
speakers and not writers—used poetic forms. Canon Farrar 
well says: ‘‘ The character of all eastern oratory is rhythmical ; 
the eloquence of an oriental always has some type of poetry in 
it.” That the Latins called both their poets and their prophets 
vates gives evidence of the early kinship of the two. Plato calls 
poets the “ prophets of the Muses.” 

In several respects are poet and prophet one. 

Each is concerned with truth. The poet is not one who 
deals in fancies merely. Real poetry is the expression of that 
which is deepest and truest in life. He deals with the sublimely 
real. Imagination is not fancy, but is twin to faith. ‘ Fancy 
plays like a squirrel in its circular cage and is happy,’ says 
Ruskin, ‘but Imagination, is a pilgrim on the earth, and her 
home is in heaven.” The philosopher reasons, codrdinates ; 
the poet is, by insight, both theologian and philosopher. He 
melts his own soul into the truth; he sees and pours it forth in 
new and glowing forms. Poetry is the very soul of philosophy, 


vivified and energized by the breath of a heaven-given inspira- 
tion. 


So the prophet, grasping the inner truth of things, in the 
midst of a perverse generation, brings that truth home to men’s 
business and their bosoms. He is, therefore, a preacher as well 
as one who perceives truth. To erring men he speaks the truth 
of God. And just as a preacher is not, etymologically, a predicter, 
but a pre-dicter (German Prediger), so the prophet was not a 
before-speaker, but a for-speaker. He spoke for God the truth 
of God. 

Both poet and prophet, then, are seers. In the book of Sam- 
uel we are told that one who in the writer’s day would be 
called ndbhi’, ‘‘ prophet,” in earlier times was called ro’eh, “seer” 
(Sam.9:9). If this be the earlier, it is the better name, for 
the prophet is one who sees, and not simply one who utters, 
under the influence of bubbling emotion. While the poet sees, 
and pours forth the thoughts of his heart, the prophet sees, and 
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says to the world, “See,” and “See thou do it.” Both the 
Greeks and the Saxons called their poets “ makers” (aounrys 
and scop). The prophet, however, is more than an artist ; he aims 
at the making of character. 

This power to see truth which characterizes both poet and. 
prophet, calls for a certain intuitive, childlike simplicity. ‘He 
who could become a great poet must become a little child,” 
says Macaulay. And as to the prophet — what can give stronger 
evidence that Moses was called to be a prophet to his people 
than that he could say with sincerity, ‘‘ Who am I, that I should 
go?” (Ex. 3:11), or that in Jeremiah lay latent the true 
prophet, since he could reply to the divine voice: “Ah, Lord 
God, I cannot speak, for I am a child”? 

Further, the poet and the prophet each has to do with the 
universal, the ideal. They both see beneath the particular and 
temporary into the essential and permanent. It is they who 
best see the relations of the concrete to the universal. For this 
reason both poet and prophet have been reformers before 
reformations, having caught a glimpse of existing tendencies in 
their inevitable relations to the coming days. The most marked 
feature of the old Hebrew prophet was that he could see what 
the present meant in the light of eternal principles. Beyond 
the evils and catastrophes of the hour, he saw the eternity and 
the indestructibility of the true; above the din and even 
triumph of wrong, he saw an infinitude of power that is ever 
making for righteousness. 

We may sometimes wonder why poet, as well as prophet, 
has been so often able to anticipate the thought and events of 
subsequent ages. Yet this is not strange, for both poet and 
prophet express some aspect of absolute truth in the language of 
the concrete and temporal; and since truth is the property of all 
ages, they inevitably hit the mark. These glimpses of the eternal 
always involve inspiration. The commonplace and temporary 
can never be the motive—though sometimes the occasion—of 
poetic and prophetic utterance. It is the ideal and eternal that 
stir the soul. So it is the ideal and eternal that purify the char- 
acter, whether personal or national. 
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Standing on the dead level of realism, it is impossible for 
one to lift his people. Materialism has never produced either 
poet or prophet. And while both have ever laid themselves 
open to the charge of being ‘“visionary,”’ their idealism has 
pointed men “ ever out and up.” 

It is not simply truth about the future that the prophet sees, 
and about which he speaks. Predicting was but a small part of 
his work. In the past and in the present life of his people he 
reads eternal issues. Hence true prophecy is, indeed, timeless. 
In a sense, the prophet deals with the philosophy of history. 
And “History is poetry, coyld we tell it aright,” says Emerson. 
The Hebrew prophet interpreted to the people their own his- 
tory, and, telling it aright, became a poet. For this reason, the 
prophets used the very best methods of teaching truth; that is, 
the metaphoric and poetic, rather than the systematic style of 
the theologian. Had Isaiah written ‘systematic theology,” 
his book would be well-nigh worthless today. But as Isaac 
Taylor well says: The prophet’s teaching “is not a crude 
theology, but ultimate theology.” Thus the true prophet is 
ever provokingly in advance of his age; and is stoned by his 
contemporaries. But, like the true poet, he lives forever, 
‘because he has seen eternal truth, and has spoken the universal 
language. 

While the priest represented religion, the prophet stood for 
spirituality. The true poet does not deal with merely outward 
forms of beauty, but rather is spiritual verity his province. The 
world’s most spiritual utterances have been poetic, and the most 
poetic have been spiritual. Whenever the spiritual, in religion 
or in culture, has given way to a cold naturalism, to a lifeless 
legalism, or to a dull materialism, poetry has yielded to prose, 
the prophet to the scribe, and the poet to the scribbler. Thus 
we see why the best index of the spiritual life of a people is so 
frequently embodied in its hymns. Here we have enshrined 
the most spiritual sentiments and ideals of the heart. Though 
there be many theologies, the hymns of the world are the prop- 
erty of all, because they express those spiritual verities which 
must underlie all theologies. | 
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The prophets became poets, because their themes were sub- 
lime. Hegel, in his Philosophie der Religion, calls Judaism the 
religion of sublimity, as contrasted with the Greek religion of 
beauty. The Hebrew poet never praises nature. For him there 
was One above nature, who moved it grandly, sublimely at his 
will. The Syrians were, in a sense, correct, for Israel’s God is _ 
a “God of the hills.” Above all was he transcendent in his 
sublime majesty. The Greeks grasped the fact of the divine 
immanence. The Hebrew looked beneath the outward mani- 
festation of nature, into its spiritual heart, from nature to nature’s 
God; hence the sublimity —a sublimity of spiritual power, and 
not a beauty of external form. 

It is a fact worthy of note that poet and prophet have both 
been lovers of freedom. Both are restless under unjust laws, 
or the tyranny of dead and meaningless customs; and each is a 
law unto himself. The prophet has always refused to be bound 
by narrow conventionalities and merely temporary standards. 
His perception of the universal makes him the citizen of all 
ages and all lands, the partisan of none. It is not strange that 
the so-called ‘“ Priest’s Code” is less poetic than that of the 
prophet. A formal religion and an empty dogmatism— for 
which the priest has, alas, too often stood—are foreign to the 
prophet’s poetic soul, which loves to be free in the spirit and 
not bound in the letter. Legalism and formalism have every- 
where been condemned by the poet, as well as the prophet. He 
must breathe the air of freedom. Both have always been pro- 
test-ants—protesting against any authority which stifles and 
blights, be it custom, priest, or king. Great outbursts of poetic 
fire have ever been contemporaneous with a liberty-loving spirit 
—from Isaiah who stood for emancipation from Assyrian and 
Egyptian vassalage, to that coterie of prophet-poets which made 
the eighteenth century bequeath to the nineteenth a glorious 
heritage of freedom in England and in France. 

Finally, the prophet of old, in the midst of the darkest clouds 
of impending doom, always saw through a rift the rays of a 
joyous hope. Rising above a shattered empire, a more glorious 
kingdom was ever visible. After fiery devastation and a sowing 
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with salt, he could see the desert yet rejoicing, and blooming 
as the rose. Jahweh would still comfort Zion and 


Make her wilderness like Eden, 

And her desert like the garden of the Lord. 
Joy and gladness shall be found in her, 
Thanksgiving and the voice of melody. 


The true poet, also, has always been a man of hope. Out of 
the broken segments he sees the perfect arc. Pessimism and 
despair do not make poets. Pessimism lacks vision, and cannot 
set men’s hearts to vibrating. To the poet, “A sun will pane 
the thickest cloud earth ever stretched.” 

Herein the Hebrew prophet showed himself ever a true poet. 
The best was always yet to be. For he held up as the world’s 
ideal, not some ancient, of the distant past— not Abraham celes- 
tialized, nor David idealized, nor Moses spiritualized, but One 
still to come who should be at once David, Moses, and Abraham. 
For He should be the perfection of kingly power, the fulfilment 
of the law, and the end of faith. It is this that makes the 
Scriptures, from protevangelium to ‘Lo I come quickly,” a book 
of promises, a charter of eternal hope. 
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THE UTTERANCES OF AMOS ARRANGED 
STROPHICALLY. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


VIII. THREE VISIONS OF DESTRUCTION, 7:1-9.? 


1. Thus the Lord Yahweh shewed me: 
And behold, he formed locusts 
In the beginning of the shooting up of the latter growth.3 


And it came to pass when they had finished 
Eating the grass of the land, 
I said, O Lord God, forgive, I beseech thee : 


How can Jacob stand? for he is small. 
Yahweh repented concerning this ; 
It shall not be, saith Yahweh. 


. Thus the Lord Yahweh shewed me: 
And behold, he was calling to contend 
By fire, the Lord Yahweh. 


And it devoured the great deep 
And had begun to devour the field, 
And I said, O Lord God, cease, I beseech thee. 


*See the BIBLICAL WORLD, August, 1898, pp. 86-9; Septembe 
October, pp. 251-6. 

? The second portion of the book of Amos begins with three visions of dest 
(1) a vision of devouring locusts, the destruction stayed by the interposition of Yah- 
weh’s hand; (2) a vision of devouring fire, the destruction stayed again by the inter- 
position of Yahweh’s hand; (3) a vision of a plumb line, the destruction this time 
permitted to become complete. ; 

It would seem that this section, like those that have preceded it, is a poem. The 
form and style are, in many respects, similar to those found in the first pie , chaps. 
1 and 2. The poem consists of three stanzas of nine trimeters each. Thése stanzas 
present in common a remarkable symmetry, each falling logically into/ three sub- 
divisions. The first and second are strictly parallel throughout. The third stanza is, 
from its nature, essentially different, and yet the difference is one of thought rather 


than of form. 
3 And lo, it was the latter growth after the king’s mowings ” is a eo 
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How can Jacob stand ? for he is small. 
Yahweh repented concerning this, 
This also shall not be, saith Yahweh. 


. Thus he shewed me: . 
And behold, the Lord standing 
By a plumb wall with a plumb line in his hand. 


And the Lord said, behold, I am putting a plumb line 
In the midst of my people, Israel ; 
I will not again pass by them any more. 


And the high places of Israel shall be desolate, 
And the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste, 
And I will rise up against the house of Jeroboam with a sword. 


IX. AN ACCUSATION AND A REPLY, 7: 10-17.‘ 


. Then sent Amaziah the priest of Bethel 
To Jeroboam king of Israel, saying, 
Amos hath conspired against thee, 

In the midst of the house of Israel; 
The land is not able 
To contain all his words. 


For thus saith Amos: 
Jeroboam shall die by the sword, 
And Israel shall surely be led away captive out of his land. 


4This passage has always Ree taken as a piece of historical prose thrown in 
between the first and second groups of visions. It is clearly an episode growing out 
of former utterances of Amos. At first sight it would seem to be prose, and yet mere 
prose would scarcely be expected even in an episode, if we remember (1) the very early 
date of the work of Amos and the tendency at this early date to describe all events in 
poetry; (2) the fact that Amos in his introductory address, which was very prosaic and 
monotonous, nevertheless adopted the poetic form and worked out the various state- 
ments in so careful a manner as to make them seem almost artificial. If, now, we note 
(1) the many plain cases of synonymous and antithetic parallelism which the passage 
contains; (2) the logical division into two parts (vss. 10-13 and 14-17); (3) the triple 
division of the first part, namely, vs. 10, six lines; vs. 11, three lines; vss. 12and 13, six 
lines; (4) a similar triple division of the second part, namely, vss. 14 and 15, six lines ; 
vs. 16, three lines; vs. 17, six lines; (5) the measure of the first part, regular trimeter, 
and that of the second, regular tetrameter, we have sufficient data for supposing that 
this was intended to be poetry. The artistic skill which put the accusation in the 
trimeter movement and the strong and terrible reply in the heavier and statelier tetram- 
eter is characteristic of Amos. The symmetry throughout is extraordinary, and the 
arrangement of the piece, as thus reconstructed, is as given in the text. 
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Then said Amaziah unto Amos : 

O seer, go, flee thee away to the land of Judah 
And eat bread and prophesy there. 

And in Bethel thou shalt no longer prophesy, 
For it is the sanctuary of the king, 

And it is the house of the kingdom. 


. Then answered Amos and said to Amaziah : 
I am no prophet, neither am I a prophet’s son. 
But I am an herdman and a dresser of sycamore trees, 
And Yahweh took me from following after the flock, 
And Yahweh said unto me: 
Go, prophesy unto my people Israel. 


Now therefore hear thou the word of Yahweh : 
Thou sayest, prophesy not against Israel 
And drop not thy word against the house of Isaac. 


Therefore, thus saith Yahweh : 

Thy wife shall be an harlot in the city, 

And thy sons and thy daughters shall fall by the sword, 
And thy land shall be divided by line ; 

And thou thyself shalt die in a land that is unclean, 

And Israel shall surely be led away captive out of the land. 


X. A FOURTH VISION OF DESTRUCTION WITH AN EXPLANA- 
TORY DISCOURSE, 8: 1-14.5 ° 


. Thus shewed me the Lord Yahweh: 
And behold a basket of summer fruit 
* * * * * * * 


And said unto me Yahweh, 
The end is come upon my people Israel ; 
I will not again pass by them any more. 


5 This section is a logical unit. Its structure is composed of seven strs., trimeter 
movement, each of six lines. Each str. represents a step in the progress of the 
thought. Str. 1 (vs. 1), the vision that the end has come; str. 2 (vss. 4-6), an 
appointed arraignment of those who stand accused; str. 3 (vss. 7, 8), the threat of 
wrath ; str. 4 (vss. 9 and 3), the darkening of the sun, the slaughter of the multitude; 
str. 5 (vs. 10), there shall be deep and universal mourning; str. 6 (vss. 11, 12), the aban- 
donment of his people by Yahweh ; str. 7 (vss. 13, 14), despair, confusion, and destruc- 
tion. 

6The most important modifications of the texts are the following: (1) the 
omission of vs. 2a, the question and answer; a gloss after the style of Zechariah; 
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. Hear this, O ye who swallow up the needy 
And cause the poor of the land to fail, saying, 
When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn, 
And the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat ? 
Making the ephah small and the shekel great 
And dealing falsely with the balances of deceit. 


. Yahweh hath sworn by the excellency of Jacob, 
Surely, I will never forget any of their works. 
Shall not the land tremble for this, 
And everyone mourn that dwelleth therein ? 
Yea, it shall rise up wholly like the River, 
And it shall be troubled and sink again like the river of Egypt 


. And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord Yahweh, 
I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 
And I will darken the earth in the clear day. 
And the songs of the temple shall be howlings in that day, 
Saith the Lord Yahweh ; the dead bodies shall be many ; 
In every place shall they cast them forth with silence. 


. And I will turn your feasts into mourning, 
And all your songs into lamentation ; 
And I will bring up sackcloth upon all loins, 


And baldness upon every head ; 
And I will make it as the mourning for an only son, 
And the end thereof as a bitter day. 


. And I will send a famine in the land, 
Not a famine for bread, nor a thirst for water, 
But of the hearing of the words of the Lord. 
And they shall wander from sea to sea, 
And from the north even to the east they shall run to and fro, 
To seek the word of Yahweh and shall not find it. 


. In that day shall faint for thirst 
Fair virgins and young men ; 
They who swear by the sin of Samaria 
And say, As thy God, O Dan, liveth ; 
And as the way of Beersheba liveth, 
Even they shall fall and never rise up again. 


(2) the transposition of vs. 3 to follow vs. 9; (3) the omission of vs. 6, which consists 
of the repetitions with slight change of chap. 2:64, and of the phrase, “ we may sell 
the refuse of the wheat;” (4) the omission of certain stereotyped phrases in vs. IIa. 
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XI. A FIFTH VISION OF DESTRUCTION WITH A DESCRIPTION 
OF THE RUIN, 9: 1-8a.7 


1. I saw the Lord standing beside the altar: 
And he said, smite the chapiters, that the thresholds may shake; 
And break them in pieces on the head of all of them; 
And I will slay the last of them with the sword. 
There shall not one of them flee away, 
And there shall not one of them escape. 


. Though they dig into hell, 
Thence shall my hand take them ; 
And though they climb up to heaven, 
Thence will I bring them down. 
And though they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, 
Thence will I search and take them out. 


. And though they be hid from my sight in the bottom of the sea, 
Thence will I command the serpent and he shall bite them. 
And though they go into captivity before their enemies, 
Thence will I command the sword and it shall slay them ; 

And I will set mine eyes upon them, 
For evil and not for good. 


. Are ye not as the children of the Ethiopians unto me, 
O sons of Israel? saith Yahweh. ; 
Have not I brought up Israel from the land of Egypt, 
And the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir? 
Behold, the eyes of the Lord are upon the sinful kingdom, 
And I will destroy it from off the face of the earth.’ 


7 This includes (1) a vision of the downfall of the altar and the ruin of the votaries; 
(2) the vivid expression of the thought that escape is impossible ; and (3) the assurance 
that Israel, because of her sins, will be treated like other nations. The structure of 
this section is composed of four strs. of six lines each. The movement for the most 
part is tetrameter, although occasionally, for the sake of more vivid description, it 
falls into the trimeter. The more important modifications of the text aie (1) the 
treatment of vss. 5 and 6 as a later interpolation on the same grounds as were 
assigned for 4:13, 5:8, 9; (2) the omission of vs. 84, which was inserted by a later 
hand to modify the absolute assertion of destruction, and as a connecting link to the 
section of promise which was added likewise by the same hand. 


8 Vss. 5 and 6 are from a later hand and are as follows: 
The Lord Yahweh of hosts es 


Is he that toucheth the land and it melteth, 
And all that dwell therein shall mourn. 
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XII. A LATER VOICE OF PROMISE, 9:86-15.9 
Saving that I will not utterly destroy the house of David, 


For, lo, I will command, 

And I will sift the house of Israel among all the nations, 
As corn is sifted in a sieve: 

Yet shall not fall the least grain upon the earth, 

All the sinners of my people shall die by the sword, 
Which say, evil shall not overtake nor prevent us. 


. In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, 
And close up the breaches thereof and raise up his ruins. 
And I will build it as in the days of old; 
That they may possess the remnant of Edom and all the nations, 
Which are called by my name, 
Saith Yahweh, that doeth this. 


. Behold, the days come, saith Yahweh, 
That the plowman shall overtake the reaper, 
And the treader of grapes him that soweth seed ; 
And the mountains shall drop sweet wine, 
And all the hills shall melt, 
And I will bring again the captivity of my people of Israel. 


. And they shall build the waste cities and inhabit them, 
And they shall plant the vineyards and drink the wine thereof, 
And they shall make gardens and eat the fruit of them. 
And I will plant them upon their land, 
And they shall no more be plucked up out of their land, 
Which I have given them, saith Yahweh thy God. 


And it shall rise up wholly like a river 

And shall sink like the river of Egypt. 

It is he that buildeth his chambers in the heaven 

And hath founded his vault upon the earth ; 

He that calleth for the waters of the sea and poureth them out 
Upon the face of the earth; Yahweh is his name. 


9 This contains (1) a modification of the prophetic utterance concerning the exile, 
making it a source of discipline rather than a doom (vss. 84, 9, 10); (2) a description 
of the lifting up of David’s hut now fallen (vss. 11, 12); and (3) a picture of restoration 
of prosperity and strength (vss. 13-15). This section is composed of three strs. of 
six lines each. The movement is tetrameter. This section, although placed here 
side by side with the other, is, in all probability, the production of a prophet of later 
times. Str. 1 is introduced by the transition clause, “Saving that I will not utterly 
destroy the house of David.” 
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SERMON OUTLINE. 
ACTS 2:42: 


‘*And they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers.”’ 


Acts 6:3: 


‘*Look ye out theretore, brethren, from among you seven men of good report, full 
of the spirit of wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business.’’ 


Subject: THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH AS AN ASSOCIATION 
OF CHRISTIANS. 

These scriptures give us a comprehensive view of the spiritual char- 
acter and social activity of the apostolic church. They record (1) 
its teaching, (2) its fellowship, (3) its breaking of bread, and prayers, 
and (4) its administration of benevolence. 

There is here indicated a fourfold function, which may well be an 
example and a model, in a general way, for the corporate mission of 
the church in all time. Arranging the order in logical sequence, we 
have as the fourfold function of the church: 

I. Worship.—The breaking of bread, and prayers, indicate, in part, 
the devotional service of the early church. The life of the church must 
always begin with worship—*“‘the practice of the presence of God”— 
in the name and in the spirit of Christ. 

II. Fellowship.—The brotherliness and the esprit de corps of its 
devotion made the apostolic church a model of fraternity and equality. 
It was the family function which must ever characterize all true church 
life. But this is not the genius of a cloistered club; it is rather the 
nucleating force of an expanding social circle. 

III. Zeachership.—The “ apostles’ teaching” was the prophetic func- 
tion of the early church. The church stood then, and must always 
stand, for the teaching of the gospel of Jesus, and for instruction in the 
principles of all righteousness, individual and social. The demand is 
always for an “educational church.” 

IV. Stewardship.—The early church organized itself for the admin- 
istration of helpfulness. Certain great missionary and “institutional” 
services must ever engage the thoughtfulness and zeal of the church 
that seeks to be the “body of Christ,” carrying his love to the world. 

The standard of church membership should never fall below the 
apostolic simplicity and comprehensiveness; and a pure, devotional, 
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fraternal, educational, and benevolent discipleship should go before all 
consideration of creeds and ceremonies. 


CRITICISM. 


This plan is to be commended for the varied material which it contains. 
Every one of its four chief divisions is weighty, and every one is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the others, so that the sermon grows in interest as it proceeds. 
Yet it is not without faults. 

One of these arises from the effort of the preacher to build his four points 
intoa symmetrical structure, to secure unity. He seeks to do this in two 
ways: First, he announces that he is going to discuss ‘the function of the 
church as an association of Christians,” and this use of the singular leads.us 
to expect that only one function will be presented. A little later he tells us 
that the function to be considered is a “fourfold function.’’ This strong 
assertion of unity would be well only if it were justified by what follows. 

I must, therefore, examine the second method of securing unity. It isthe 
rearrangement, the inversion, of the clauses of the first of the two texts, so as 
to cast them into what the writer calls “a logical order.” If this new arrange- 
ment secured an order in which the first point led obviously to the second, 
and the second to the third, unity would be favored by it. But this does not 
seem to me to be the case. On the contrary, the unaltered order of the text 
seems to me more logical than the altered, since “the apostles’ teaching,” 
which it places first, was the authoritative source of the fellowship, the break- 
ing of bread, and the public prayers. 

The order of a text should never be changed without a cogent reason, 
which does not exist here. This effort to secure unity by reversing the order 
of the text is not successful, and hence the strong assertion of unity in the 
announcement of the subject, and in the introduction, fails of any effect. The 
hearer comes to the conclusion, as the sermon closes, that he has been led to 
consider four functions, and not simply one. 

In any case there is no need of these expedients tosecure unity. It would 
be secured if the closing remarks should remind the hearer that all these four 
functions belong necessarily to the church. They would be brought together, 
thus, as essential to our conception of the church. 

But perhaps the greatest fault of this plan is found in the closing state- 
ment that the four functions of the church “should go before all considerations 
of creeds and ceremonies.” But ‘the breaking of bread” mentioned in the 
first text is a ceremony, and ought to have been presented as such in the ser- 
mon. Moreover, the very verse from which this text is taken assures us that 
only those were embraced in the church who “received the word”’ spoken by 
Peter, and “were baptized.” That is, they first accepted the essential creed 
of Christendom and observed the initiatory ceremony of Christendom, and 
then went on to perform these four functions of a Christian church. 

FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Potes and Opinions. 


Jesus and the Organization of the Church.—In JVeue kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift of September Pastor Bernhard Rische discusses the “ Founda- 
tion Principles for the Constitution of the Church according to the 
New Testament.” While his study has especial reference to Luther- 
anism, he has treated the matter so independently and in such a 
historical spirit as to make his conclusions worthy of careful consider- 
ation. This is especially true, perhaps, of his views as to the teaching 
of Jesus. Distinguishing between the kingdom of God as “the commu- 
nity of life bound up through faith and love, with and in Jesus,” 
and the church as the visible form of that kingdom upon the earth, he 
holds that Jesus established no offices or ranks, and that, therefore, 
neither the office of the preacher nor preachers themselves as a 
class were historically established by Jesus, although the existence of 
the latter is doubtless according to his will. Sucha position is opposed 
to the view that the office of preachers is an outgrowth of the aposto- 
late. Such a position, Rische holds, would establish a new law and jus- 
tify the episcopacy of the Roman church—the latter an argument that 
accords ill with a purely historical method. The apostolate was by 
the intention of Jesus to have no successors. Nor did he intend that 
something answering to the apostolate should exist in the church. 
The preaching office was shared by all. The sending of the Seventy 
for the foundation of the sacraments did not establish an order in the 
church. In the same way the office of administration of the church is 
not from Jesus. Even in Matt. 18:17 the reference to the “church ” 
is not to any organization or office, but to a body of believers no more 
official than the “one or two” of the context. The real power of 
punishment lies in the hands of the one Master. Yet in all these par- 
ticulars, Rische holds, there lay general principles that might very easily 
be worked out into formal organization of the apostolic church —of 
necessity and legitimately, but not finally. They must cease when the 
circumstances which necessitated them cease. 

This appreciation of the foresight of Jesus is a proper foundation on 
which to build an ecclesiastical polity. It throws the question where 
it properly belongs—into the apostolic age, and there it is that any 
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Christian can find more or less justification for that form of church 
organization which seems to him best adapted to express the religious 
aspect of the kingdom Jesus founded. ‘Thus the question becomes at 
once historical and practical. 

In this connection it may not be without service to mention a recent 
treatise on Zhe New Testament Church by Rev. W. H. H. Marsh, in 
which the whole matter is discussed from a new point of view and in 
an able manner. 


The Climate of Palestine.—In the September number of Etudes, 
published by the Fathers of the Company of Jesus in Jerusalem, H. 
Lammens, S.J., gives a great amount of information as regards the 
climate of Syria, and especially of Palestine. His conclusion is par- 
ticularly interesting as regards the question as to whether or not the 
climate has changed since the time when the country was much more 
densely inhabited than today. According to M. Lammens the diminu- 
tion in the fertility of the region is due to the neglect of cultivation, 
the decrease in the population, and to administration. It is man, not 
nature, he maintains, who has ruined the country, and it is, therefore, 
human energy that can, when it wills, bring it back to its former pros- 
perity. Such a conclusion is especially striking in view of the current 
belief that the great difficulty with the country lies in the destruction 
of the forests and in the diminution of the rainfall. M. Lammens 
holds that in olden times, as today, the water supply was insufficient 
unless it were reinforced by cisterns and by aqueducts. The facts 
which he has brought together in this article make his opinion exceed- 
ingly probable, and confirm the conclusions to be drawn from results 
of the Jewish colonies in the Jordan valley. 


The Bible and Soldiers on the Field.—The wonderful wealth of the 
Scriptures in texts applicable to all phases of life has a striking illus- 
tration in the recent volume of Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, War Memories 
of a Chaplain. The texts used by him on the field are singularly 
appropriate, and in almost no case approach “accommodation.” Thus 
Dr. Trumbull preached on Thanksgiving spent at the front from Ps. 
23:5, “Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine ene- 
mies ;” during atime of disaster, from Ps.60:12, “Through God we 
shall do valiantly ; for he it is that shall tread down our enemies ;”’ in 
which he gave a careful interpretation of the psalm’s title; in a time of 
discontent and complaint, from Num. 32:6, ‘ Shall your brethren go to 
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war, and shall ye sit here?” in which more than a third of the sermon 
(which was printed by request of the regiment’s colonel for distribu- 
tion) was simply explanatory of the text and its surroundings. Such 
homiletical insight as these sermons indicate is in a large way open to 
any man who is truly a student of the Bible. How vastly superior 
and effective is such a genuinely scholarly method to the cheap sensa- 
tionalism that chooses texts as mottoes and trusts to novelty rather 
than truth ! 


Isaiah and Jesus.—An otherwise carefully written Sunday-school 
lesson. quarterly explains Isaiah’s prophecies by the statement that it 
was necessary for the people of his day “‘ to know about Jesus.”’ Such 
a statement is an illustration of either carelessness or ignorance. 
Either is deplorable in a publication intended for the instruction of 
those who are to teach Sunday schools. 


The Council of Seventy. 


The following items concerning the fersonne/ of the Council may 
be of interest to other members of the body: 

Of the ten volumes in the “‘ Series of New Testament Handbooks,” 
to be published by the Macmillan Co. and edited by Professor Shailer 
Mathews, the following are assigned to members of the Council : 
Introduction to the Books of the New Testament, Professor B. W. Bacon ; 
The History of New Testament Times in Palestine, Professor Shailer 
Mathews; Zhe Life of Paul, Professor Rush Rhees; Zhe History of the 
Apostolic Age, Dr. C.W. Votaw; The Biblical Theology of the New Tes- 
tament, Professor E. P. Gould. 


Professor Ernest D. Burton has been working continuously for 
some months upon his Commentary on Galatians, to be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons in the “ International Critical Commentary.” 
Professor Burton has also recently brought out the third edition of his 
New Testament Greek Moods and Tenses. 

Professor George S. Goodspeed is again at his work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, after a year spent in study in Europe. Professor 
Goodspeed is giving, in addition to his regular university lectures, the 
first division of a special course on “ The Atonement” from the point 
of view of (1) the ancient religions, (2) the Old Testament, (3) the New 
Testament, (4) church history, (5) dogmatics, (6) homiletics. The 
second and third of these topics are to be treated by Professors William 
R. Harper and Ernest D. Burton, respectively. 

Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss is represented in the /ndependent and 
other papers by interesting articles upon Palestinian life, written from 
Beirut, where he is spending the summer. 

_ Professor Willis J. Beecher is providing the “Critical Notes on the 
International Sunday-School Lessons” for the Suaday School Times. 

Professor W. D. Mackenzie has assumed the responsibility of the 
New England Congregational Church in Chicago, and has already set 
in motion a plan for making his church a center for Bible study for all 
the North Side of the city. This plan will be described in detail in a 
later issue.* 
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Professor H. L. Willett is to spend the year in Europe, where he will 
engage in Semitic study in Berlin. Professor Willett’s relation to the 
School of Christian Workers at Springfield has been previously noticed. 

Professor Andrew C. Zenos is represented in the Homiletic Review 
by a paper upon “The Accredited Results of the Higher Criticism,” and 
Professor Rush Rhees in the Journal of Biblical Literature by papers 
upon “The Confession of Nathaniel” and a “Striking Monotony in 
the Synoptics.” 

At the Baptist Congress to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., November 15 
to 18, Professor Lincoln Hulley will speak upon the topic, “Upon 
what Grounds shall we Accept Biblical Books as Our Bible?” Profes- 
sor George B. Foster upon the question, “ How Far can the Truths of 
Christianity be Stated in Terms of Naturalism ?” and Professor Shailer 
Mathews upon “State Help versus Self-Help,” or “ Fraternalism in 
Government.” 

Among single addresses which have been delivered by members of 
the Council are Professor Shailer Mathews’ before the Baptist State 
Convention, Beloit, Wis., “Jesus and His Times;” also before the 
Rhode Island Baptist Social Union at Providence, R. I., ‘“‘ The Church 
and Social Movements.” Professor Ernest D. Burton spoke at the Indi- 
ana State University on “ Interpretative Bible Study,” and before the Bap- 
tist Association of Iowa upon the same topic. Professor D. A. Hayes 
addressed the academy students of Northwestern University on “The 
Importance of Bible Study,” and the college students of the same 
institution on “The Indispensable Text-Book.” He also gave a paper 
at the Divinity Conference in connection with the convocation of the 
University of Chicago on “The New Dangers Confronting the Minister 
of Today,” and a series of lectures before the Upper Iowa Conference 
on “The Preacher and His Bible.” 

The Institute desires to acknowledge the services of the following 
members of the Council in the preparation of the first reviews in con- 
nection with the new professional reading courses: Professors Andrew 
C. Zenos, George S. Goodspeed, Frank K. Sanders, Shailer Mathews, 
C. W. Votaw, Charles F. Bradley. Two hundred ministers are already 
at work upon these courses. 


Synopses of Lmportant Articles. 


Tue ComposiTION OF THE Book oF DantEL. By PROFESSOR GEORGE 
A. BarTON, in the Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII, Part 
I (1898), pp. 62-86. 

Since Porphyry at the end of the third century advanced the theory 
that the book of Daniel was composed by a Palestinian Jew in the 
days of Antiochus Epiphanes, this book has been the center of much 
discussion. With hesitation do I present the results of a comparatively 
comprehensive study of the questions clustering about this unique 
production. 

“That Daniel is an apocalypse and not a prophecy is now so gen- 
erally accepted as to need no proof. That it is a product of the Mac- 
cabzan and not of the exilic age has been so abundantly demonstrated 
by others that it may pass without further discussion.” But attempts 
to mark differences of authorship in Daniel have not met signal suc- 
cess. During the last two centuries scholars have occupied two camps 
on the unity and non-unity of the book of Daniel, though most schol- 
ars today hold firmly to the unity of the book. Modern scholars, 
with the exception of Bertholdt, base the analyses of Daniel on the 
difference of form which appears when chaps. 1-6 are compared with 
chaps. 7-12. Chaps. 1-6 speak of Daniel in the third person, while 
chaps. 7—12 are visions which Daniel himself recounts in the first per- 
son. Bertholdt has come nearer than any other scholar, unless it be 
Lagarde, to an appreciation of the real character of the book, though 
he was in error in assigning widely different dates to different parts 
and in finding the work of too many authors in the book. On the 
whole, the best explanation of the presence of two languages is that 
now accepted by several scholars, who hold that it was written in 
Hebrew, and that then the author, or some friend of his, issued an 
Aramaic edition. Later, after a part of the Hebrew edition was lost 
during a persecution, the deficiency was supplied from the Aramaic 
version. This duality of language cannot, therefore, be urged in favor 
of a duality of authorship. 

The analysis of the book presents many fine problems. Chap. 1 is 
a preface to the rest of the book. Chap. 2 recounts Nebuchadnezzar’s 
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dream of the great composite image—representative of the history of 
the successive empires down to the Ptolemaic and Seleucid kingdoms. 
These latter kingdoms are to be conquered by the Jewish people, sym- 
bolized under the figure of the stone cut out of the mountain. Chap. 
3 (Aram. vss. I-30) narrates how Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
were cast into a burning fiery furnace for refusing to worship the great 
image set up by Nebuchadnezzar, their deliverance, a decree in favor 
of their God, and their promotion. This chapter is distinguished 
from the rest of the book by the unaccountable absence of Daniel. 
Indeed, one is strongly tempted to believe that this little story origi- 
nated independently of the Daniel stories and formed part of a some- 
what different cycle of tradition. But we hold our judgment in 
suspense. Chap. 4 (Aram. 3: 31—4: 34) contains Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream of the tree cut down by divine decree, and Daniel’s interpreta- 
tion of the dream. This chapter bears the stamp of the same literary 
mint as chap. 2. Chap. 5 describes Belshazzar’s feast, the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, Daniel’s interpretation, and the destruction of Bel- 
shazzar’s kingdom. Chap. 2 was supposedly written when the onslaught 
of Antiochus was first made; chap. 4, when some lull in the contest 
gave Israel hope that the heart of the persecutor might be humbled ; 
chap. 5, when the contest was renewed again, and it was evidently a 
fight to the death. Chap. 6 transports us to the reign of Darius the 
Mede, and recounts the story of Daniel and the lions’ den. While 
the setting of chap. 3 is Babylonian, that of chap. 6 is Median—the 
two chapters represent independent parallel traditions. 

Chap. 7 takes us back to the reign of Belshazzar and a dream of 
Daniel, and, like chaps. 2, 4, and 5, gives us a Babylonian environment, 
and, as in chaps. 2 and 4, employs the device of an apocalyptic dream. 
Chap. 8 contains Daniel’s vision of the ram, who is overcome by the 
he-goat with the notable horn between his eyes. This vision, like 
those of chaps. 2, 4, and 7, is embodied in weird imagery unlike any- 
thing in Daniel outside of these chapters. Chap. g tells of. Daniel’s vision, 
in which Jeremiah’s seventy years are interpreted as seventy weeks of 
years, and the events of the last half are made known to him in some 
detail. “The formal beginning of this chapter, its Median setting, 
and its unique dependence upon and use of other parts of the Old 
Testament lead me to believe that it came from an author different 
from the author of any other chapter except 6: 2-29.” The last three 
chapters form a continuous vision, of which chap. 10 is the introduction. 
Daniel, fasting by the banks of the Tigris in the third year of Cyrus, 
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is visited by a heavenly messenger, who unfolds to him the history of 
the future. The subsequent history of Persia is passed over in a sen- 
tence. The author evidently knew of but four Persian kings, probably 
those who happen to be mentioned in the Old Testament. The Syro- 
Egyptian history he knows quite thoroughly, and gives it in chap. 11 
in great detail. In chap. 12 he tells how Michael shall appear, many 
dead shall be raised, and the long-expected time of blessedness begin. 

As results of our investigation I would mention nine complete epi- 
sodes after the first chapter. Seven of these are apocalyptic in char- 
acter, while two (2, 6) are stories for the times. Chap. 1 is but an 
introduction to these stories. It is clear that such a book can have 
little unity of plan. These separate and complete episodes, concern- 
ing sO many reigns, were once, as Lagarde suggested, independent 
pamphlets. Several of them must be successive efforts of the same 
author, though they cannot all be from the same pen. This view is 
confirmed by the fact that every known apocalypse, unless Daniel be 
an exception, is composite in structure. Each episode of our book 
fits the great crisis through which the Jews were passing during the 
years 168-165 B. C. 

On a close examination of the book we find in Daniel the work of 
three, and possibly of four, authors besides an editor. We shall call 
this editor A. He wrote the pamphlets embodied in chaps. 2, 4, 5, 7, 
and 8. Possibly on the ground of style and coloring chap. 3 should be 
ascribed to him also. Another writer (B) conceives of Daniel as living 
in the reign of Darius the Mede. This author produced pamphlets 
embodied in chaps.g and 6. A third (C) conceives of Daniel as living 
under Cyrus, and produced the apocalypse chaps. 10:1—12: 4. Possibly 
chap. 3, which, on grounds of style, accords with the writings of A, should 
be assigned to a different writer. We might provisionally call him A’. 

These writers produced their pamphlets contemporaneously, or 
nearly so, in different centers for the comfort of their brethren. Soon 
after the struggle was over, or during its later stages, some editor 
gathered these pamphlets together, hastily wrote chap. 1 as a preface, 
inserted a few editorial notes here and there, and appended 12: 5—10, 13 
as aconclusion. The editor’s plan was to group the narratives about 
his heroes. 

Whatever objections can be urged against the theory here pro- 
posed vanish in the presence of facts, of current methods pursued in 
the investigation of other biblical literature, and of recognized prin- 
ciples of literary criticism. 
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A HistoricaAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. V. 
By PRroressor W. M. Ramsay, in the Zxpositor, October, 1898." 

(24) Greek law in Galatian cities. Paul’s teaching as to adoption 
and heirship implied that the people to whom he wrote lived in a 
region in which the old native condition of society had been replaced 
by Roman civilization. Paul must, therefore, have been addressing 
churches situated in cities and not in the rural portion of Asia Minor. 
Further, the people whom he addressed were familiar with Greek 
rather than Roman procedure, a fact which implies that the country 
must have been one in which Greek law must have formerly ruled. 
This could not have been true of Galatia proper, where Roman prin- 
ciples of organization were superinduced directly on the old social 
customs without an intervening Greek period. It becomes evident, 
therefore, that the epistle was not addressed to people of Gallic origin, 
but to the Greek cities of eastern Asia. 

(25) The metaphor in Romans 4:11. The objection will perhaps 
be made that the figure in Rom. 4:11, addressed to the people 
living in Rome, implies that the similar figure in Galatians should be 
addressed to those who lived under Roman law. But the analogy 
between the language of Galatians and Romans here is only apparent. 
Paul attempts to express the same idea in both letters in different ways. 
The metaphor in each case is chosen to suit the reader: for the 
Galatians a metaphor founded on Greek law, for the Romans one 
founded on the customary wide (Roman) usage of the word fa¢er, in 
the sense of chief, master, leader. 

(26) “Those of faith.” This phrase and the opposite, “those of 
circumcision,” can be traced until they gradually hardened into almost 
technical terms and badges of two opposite parties. Evidently Paul 
had used these sayings in his former preaching to the Galatians, for 
they are quoted as familiar. He must already, therefore, have insisted 
on the distinction between justification by faith and by the works of 
the law. In Romans he is more engaged in setting forth the gospel 
to those not already familiar with these terms. He is especially con- 
cerned in proving that faith is not merely ove element in the reception 
of righteousness, but the essential and the only element. Both Paul 
and the Judaizers were Christians. The difference between them was 
that the latter held that the law and circumcision were indispensable 
to the fullest stages of righteousness. By the time that the Acts was 


*See the BIBLICAL WORLD, July, 1898, pp. 54-5; August, pp. 117-19; September, 
pp. 204-6 ; October, pp. 278-80. 
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written its author understood the two opposing parties were clearly 
understood by the two names. 

(27) Galatians 3:15-18. An illustration from the ordinary facts of 
society as it existed in the Galatian cities here stated. d:a0yxy is used 
in the sense of a will, not a mere covenant. In this sense it is found in 
many inscriptions. But this does not mean a will as understood in 
modern law. It was rather an arrangement by which the testator 
sought to maintain a family with religious obligation, and if it included 
bequests of money to the state, it was for the sake of the honor and the 
privileges of the testator and his family. Such a will, when it had 
been once duly executed, could not be revoked by a subsequent 
act of the testator. The appointment of an heir was the adop- 
tion of a son, and was irrevocable in Galatian territory. In Roman 
law such a will had been abandoned, but in Greek law and in Galatian 
law its character was retained. The Greco-Syrian lawbook exactly 
lays down principles that a man can never put away an adopted son, 
although he could put away a real son upon good ground. But with 
this sense the northern Galatia could hardly have been acquainted. 
The use of the term in Romans is not the same as that in Galatians. 
It is to be noticed that in vs. 15 Paul does not say that a supplemen- 
tary will cannot be made, but that it cannot interfere or invalidate the 
old will. For the inheritance is not merely a claim to property, but 
was the right to take the father’s place in all his relations to the gods and 
the state, and two or more sons could take the father’s place jointly, 
each being an heir. 

The archzological discussion of 5:a6#x7 is of the greatest importance and deserves 
careful consideration, even if at first glance it may seem as if Professor Ramsay were 
arguing a bit too ingeniously in his distinction between Galatians and Romans. If 
his position should be correct, it would remove many difficulties now connected with 
Paul’s thought at this point. It does not, however, compel the adoption of the 


interpretation of the owépya argument concerning which doubts were expressed in the 
October number of this journal. 


S. M. 


THE ACCREDITED PRINCIPLES OF THE HIGHER Criticism. By A. C. 
Zenos, D.D., in the Homiletic Review, October, 1898, pp. 300-306. 


In considering this subject, the first question to be answered is: 
How are principles accredited? This is a matter of growth. Such 
principles emerge through a process of instinctive selection, causing 
the worthless to be set aside and the true to be disengaged. While for 
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complete accrediting universal acceptance is required, yet sporadic 
and isolated exceptions, rising usually out of eccentricity, do not 
invalidate these principles. The universally accepted principles of the 
higher criticism are difficult to disengage, because of the greatness and 
complexity of the literature involved. Another difficulty lies in the 
fact that these, principles are being worked out by controversy instead 
of by friendly investigation of all parties. Still, the following prin- 
ciples can be regarded as accredited: (1) The literary features of a 
document may be employed as criteria of its origin. This can be done 
only under given conditions and certain limitations. (2) The historical 
setting of a document can be employed to identify the origin of a 
document. The critic, however, should pay due regard to the demand 
that what he calls historical facts and factors shall not be simply inven- 
tions of his own imagination. (3) The religious thought characterizing 
a document may be used as a criterion of its origin. This is based on 
the fact of development. The danger here is from the temptation to 
impart some unphilosophic theory of evolution. (4) The corroboration 
and support given by the union of these principles are of such value 
that, if they stand together in opposition to tradition, it may be fairly 
assumed that tradition is in error. 

This is a cautiously worded article, which, however, reveals with sufficient clear- 
ness the logical basis of criticism. It is desirable, in emphasizing the validity of 
criticism, to place in the other scale the dangers to which it is liable. ‘The judicial 
mind of Professor Zenos has done this admirably, and the reader cannot but receive 
the impression that, while criticism is a thoroughly scientific affair, it would better be 
left to the library and laboratory of the trained scholar, and not be invited into the 
pulpit, or dabbled in by every half-baked student. 

G. S. G. 


A “STRIKING MonoTony” IN THE SyNopric GosPELs.— The his- 
torical picture of the synoptists and that of John are not mutually 
exclusive in their portrayal of Jesus’ Messianic claim and its recogni- 
tion. The Johannine monotony which makes Jesus, when in conflict 
with the religious leaders, resort to unqualified self-assertion from the 
beginning to the end of his ministry has its counterpart in the synop- 
tics whenever Jesus appears in similar circumstances. 

In the synoptics the more mature and enlightened confession of 
Peter at Cesarea Philippi (Mark 8: 27-30) marks the turning-point in 
the ministry. But the synoptics do not indicate that Jesus arrived 
late at the knowledge of his own Messiahship. This self-seclusion 
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may have been adopted to induce men to form an opinion of him on 
the basis of his works alone. The multitudes early tried to classify 
Jesus (Matt. 12:23), but were estranged by his refusal to meet their 
gross idea of the kingdom (John 6:15, 66). 

The synoptics record increasing conflict with the religious leaders 
from the very beginning (Mark 1:21 ff.; 2:1—3:6), and in this con- 
flict we have the same self-assertion and exalted claim on the part of 
Jesus that John records for him under similar circumstances. Is this 
“conflict group” (Mark 2:1—-3:6) chronologically out of order? 
Apparent artificialness, and the statement of Papias, ‘The presbyter 
said: ‘Mark having become the interpreter of Peter wrote down 
accurately, though wot indeed in order (ov pévro rage), whatsoever he 
remembered of the things said or done by Christ,’” indicate that 
topical arrangement may have controlled. But this cannot be admit- 
ted for the rest of Mark, and the kernel of this group must have some 
natural connection with the incidents in the midst of which it is 
placed. Ripe grain (Mark 2:23) indicates that the first Sabbath con- 
troversy was in the spring, ¢. ¢., a year before the Passion, and if Mark 
6:39 (émi xAwp@ sustains the statement of John 6:4 that 
the feeding of the five thousand was at a Passover season, then this 
Sabbath controversy took place the second spring before the Passion ; 
or, denying this, a reason for the dislocation of this incident from 
Mark 7: 1-23 must be given. 

At least the cure of the paralytic, the call of Levi, and the first 
Sabbath controversy are correctly placed; and it is certain that Jesus’ 
early Galilean activity met official opposition, such as called forth his 
self-assertion and high personal claims. The title “Son of Man” 
(Mark 2:28) must have some of the exalted conception that it had in 
the older Hebrew and later Syriac, and that distinguished it from 
“Man.” Note this same exalted self-assertion in Mark 2:10. His 
personal consciousness of his mission was clear from the time of his 
baptism and temptation at least. 

The failure of the people at large to grasp the Messianic meaning 
of the title “Son of Man,” as used by Jesus, may have been due to the 
contradiction between their trancendental concept of the term and the 
humble life of the Nazarene; or, the multitudes may not have been 
familiar with the Messianic import of the title. To those who under- 
stood it Jesus was a profound problem. Thus the early self-assertion 
and claim are not contradictory to the development up to a definite 
self-declaration at the close of the Galilean period. He endeavored 
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to suppress the heralding abroad of his cures in Galilee, lest there 
should be a fanatical zealot uprising. Conclusions: (@) The positive 
aspect of the Galilean ministry was the preaching of the kingdom by 
word and deed ; the negative, the growing opposition of the'religious 
leaders. (4) In relation to the multitudes he hid behind his message, 
that men might draw their conclusions about him as soon as they 
reached a just idea of his conception of the kingdom. (c) Whenever 
opposed by the religious leaders he met the opposition with uncom- 
promising self-assertion and exalted personal claim. (@) Under similar 
circumstances Jesus assumes the same attitude in the synoptics and 
fourth gospel. Rusu RueEEs, in Journal of Biblical Literature, 1898, 
Vol. XVII, Part I. 


THE AID OF CRITICISM IN THE INTERPRETATION OF THE PSALMS.— 
The advantages of biblical criticism are nowhere so numerous and so 
manifest as in the interpretation of the Psalms. For modern criticism 
the “I” of the Psalms is “a personification of the congregation of 
the pious, or a pious man who speaks in the name of all the pious.” 
This view is made possible by dating the greater part of the Psalter 
after the advent of Jeremiah; and by thus bringing them into connec- 
tion with the thoughts and feelings of the later Israelites, the Psalms 
become much clearer and deeper. 

Psalm 8.—A guide to the true interpretation is furnished by the 
emphasis laid upon the national thought at the beginning and the end 
of this psalm (“ our Lord”’). The author’s purpose is not philosophical, 
but practical, viz., to strengthen his people’s faith in Israel’s destiny. 
Israel had been vanquished and despised by great nations, but through 
all its reverses it still hoped to assume lordship over the rest of the world. 
So it is in nature: man in comparison with the heavens is insignificant, 
yet he stands like a god in the rest of the world. This interpretation 
brings the psalm into close relation with Isaiah, chap. 53, and sheds 
much light on the use of it in Heb. 2: 6 ff. 

Psalms 2 and 18.—In Ps. 2 the anointed of the Lord cannot be 
a foreign king, nor one of the Hasmonean line, nor a pre-exilic king ; 
against this latter view are the Aramaic language of the song and its 
freedom from any definite historical setting. Nor is the psalm Messi- 
anic, for nowhere else is the Messiah represented as speaking. It has, 
rather, a historical motive, as is seen by the possibility presented to the 
heathen of saving themselves from the judgment of God. It is post- 
exilic and designates Israel itself as the anointed of the Lord. It 
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thus joins on to other passages in which the people appears as heir of 
the Davidic kingship (Isa. 55; Ps. 89; 84:10; Hab. 3:13). It is 
again, as in Ps. 8, a question of world-dominion. The case is the 
same with Ps. 18. Davidic authorship cannot be maintained in view 
of vss. 21 ff. Thought of world-dominion crops out in vss. 44 ff. 
However, no definite historical motive is revealed ; it is a purely ideal 
picture with which to arouse the enthusiasm of the pious. 

Psalms 1, 19, and 24.—These and similar psalms presuppose the 
existence of the written law, and lay much stress upon its moral and 
religious elements. The ceremonial regulations are symbols of religious 
thought and so furnish the pious with. a fruitful field of study. The 
law is a spiritual world into which the pious may plunge and there find 
rest from the fearful pressure of the external world, while others are 
overcome and lose faith in a just God. The contribution of such 
psalins to the history of post-exilic Judaism is invaluable. 

Psalm 15.— This is the picture of a true Israelite, as he was conceived 
of at the time Psalms were written. An instructive comparison may 
be instituted between this and ideals held up by other Old Testament 
writers, ¢. g., Ezek. 18:5 ff.; Job 31; Isa. 33:15; Ps. 24:4.—FRANTS 
Buu, in the American Journal of Theology, October, 1898. 


THE PROPHECY OF MALACHI.— It may be assumed that the prophecy 
is anonymous. It may fall into two main divisions: (1) a rebuke 
addressed to the priests (1 :2—2:9); (2) a series of oracles addressed 
to all the people, consisting mainly of charges brought against priest 
and layman alike (2: 10—3:24). In addition to other features, this 
brief, and at first sight not altogether attractive, composition gives us in 
small compass a many-sided view of the religious conditions in which 
the writer lived. As for the date of Malachi, this much seems certain 
that it was written at some time in the Persian period (allusion to the 
“governor” in 1: 8) after the completion of the temple (3 : 10) — pos- 
sibly in the first half of the fourth century. The diction of Malachi is 
pure; the style vigorous, though often prosaic and awkward. Origin- 
ality and earnestness are marked characteristics of the book in all its 
parts.—C. C. Torrey, in Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII, pp. 
I-16. 


GHork and Workers. 


PRINCIPAL EDWARD CairD has retired from the principalship of 
Glasgow University. 


Dr. GeorcE R. BERRY, instructor in Semitic languages at Colgate 
University, is advanced to a professorship. 


Mr. James Harpy Ropss, instructor in New Testament criticism 
and interpretation at Harvard University, is advanced to the position 
of assistant professor. 


THERE are three Jewish theological seminaries in the United 
States, of which the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati is the oldest, 
being established about twenty years ago. 


Messrs. HouGuTon, MirFF_in & Co. will soon publish in a volume 
the studies in Zhe Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle, by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, which have been recently appearing in the Outlook. 


Dr. Morris JAsTROw, JR., professor of Semitic languages at the 
University of Pennsylvania, ‘and for several years assistant librarian of 
the university, has been appointed librarian by the trustees. The 
office is additional to his professorship. 


Tue Christian Literature Co., of New York, after continuing 
for fourteen years, has been dissolved by the voluntary action of the 
stockholders. The business of the company has been transferred to 
the publishing house of Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


THE MAcMILLAN Co. is about to publish a new work by Dr. 
Orello Cone, author of the two important books entitled Gospel-Criti- 
cism and Historical Christianity and The Gospel and Its Earliest Inter- 
pretations. The new volume is entitled Paul, the Man, the Missionary, 
and the Teacher. 


Rev. JoHn E. McFapyen was installed as professor of the Old 
Testament literature in Knox College, Toronto, in place of Professor 
Robinson, who has recently been called to McCormick Theological 
Seminary. His inaugural lecture was entitled “ The Place of the Old 
Testament in Faith and Teaching of the Church.” 
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Rev. Joun H. Givvespie, formerly of the Western Seminary of 
Holland, Mich., has been recently installed in the office of professor 
of Hellenistic Greek and New Testament exegesis, at the Dutch 
Reformed Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. Professor 
Gillespie succeeds Dr. James F. Riggs, who resigned to accept the 
pastorate of the Brick Presbyterian Church at East Orange, N. J. 


AN interesting account is given in the September (American edition, 
October) number of the Lxfository Times of Professor S. R. Driver, 
D.D., the famous Oxford scholar of the Old Testament. A list of the 
larger writings is appended. The description of Dr. Driver and his 
work is too brief to satisfy, but awakens again the admiration and 
gratitude of countless Bible students who have “entered into his 
labor.” 


In the Berkeley Temple School of Applied Christianity, Boston, 
Mass., Rev. Lawrence Phelps conducts the Bible department. Its 
method of study is threefold : to seek answers to these questions: (1) 
what is the book ? (historical); (2) what is in the book? (analytical) ; 
(3) what to do with the book? (ethical and doctrinal). The course 
of three years may be extended to four. The first year the class studies 
the Old Testament, the second year the New Testament, the third year 
prophecy and the ethical teaching of Christ. 


A RECENT volume by Sir Richard F. Burton, published posthumously, 
contains his study of the Jews, which had been anticipated for some 
years. Captain Burton was consul at Damascus during the years 
1869-71, and it was at this time and under these circumstances that 
the greater part of his material for this study was collected. His 
intimate knowledge of eastern races and languages, his sympathy with 
oriental habits, and his extended and careful investigation gave him 
an unusual qualification for writing upon the Jews as they appear in 
ancient and modern history. 


Unper the title of Beitrdge zur Forderung christlicher Theologie 
a series of special and detail researches in the biblical and theological 
field is being issued by the house of Bertelsmann and edited by Pro- 
fessors Schlatter and Cremer, acknowledged as the leading representa- 
tives of theological conservative thought at the universities of Germany. 
Practically all of the contributors belong to this school. The series is 
now in its second year, the latest contribution being one He/¢ of 141 
pages on the Charisma and its significance for practical theology, by M. 
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Lauterbach ; a résumé of Paul’s theology, by Professor Schmidt, of 
the University of Breslau ; and an investigation, covering 125 pages, of 
the church at Jerusalem from 70-130, by Professor Schlatter. The 
whole series aims at original research and maintains a high type of 
scholarship. 


PROFESSOR Kar Buppk, of the University of Strassburg, gave the 
first course of lectures which he is delivering under the auspices of 
the “ American Lectures on the History of Religions” at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, October 5-11. The course was entitled “The Pre- 
exilic Religion of Israel,” and the separate topics are: (1) “ Origin of 
the Religion of Yahweh,” (2) ‘“ Yahweh and His Rivals,” (3) “ Priests, 
Prophets, and Kings, the Champions of Yahweh,” (4) “ Foreign Pow- 
ers, and the Written Prophecy of the Northern Kingdom,” (5) ‘“‘ The 
Similar Conflict in the Southern Kingdom,” (6) “‘ Judah’s Collapse and 
the Bases of Its Re-establishment.” 


AMONG the works which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton announce 
for publication in the near future is a volume by Principal A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D., LL.D., on Zhe Person of Christ and the Philosophy of 
Religion; and another, by Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., 
entitled Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? ‘Two biographies also of 
some interest, Zhe Life of Henry Drummond, by Professor G. A. Smith, 
D.D., LL.D., and Zhe Life. of Dr. R. W. Dale, by his son, A. W. W. 
Dale. The studies which are now appearing in the Expositor, by Pro- 
fessor Th. Zahn, in ‘The Articles of the Apostles’ Creed” will be pub 
lished in book form as soon as they are completed in the magazine. 


One of the recent additions to the popular Universal-Bibliothen 
published by Reclam, of Leipzig, probably the most widely spread 
series of general literature published in Germany, is a new version of 
the New Testament, by Pastor Curt Stage. The title declares that it 
has been translated “in die Sprache der Gegenwart,” and the object has 
been to render the text of the New Testament books into the language 
current now, and to embody in this version the results of the best 
modern scholarship. The Greek text used is, on the whole, that of 
Westcott and Hort. The version presents a remarkable contrast to that 
of Luther, but is an excellent piece of work and an earnest effort to 
popularize the results of recent biblical criticism, as far as possible. In 
this feature lies the difference of the work from Weizsacker’s, the per- 
son the translator has in eye being not the special Bible scholar 
but the general reader of the best literature. 
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PROFESSOR CasPAR RENE GREGORY, of the University of Leipzig, 
having completed his two courses in the University of Chicago, sails 
for Germany October 22. His presence in America has been highly 
appreciated, and he has been called upon to give a large number of 
lectures. From October 3 to 11 he spoke at the University of Penn- 
sylvania upon “ New Testament Criticism.”” During the coming year 
Professor Gregory is to write a paper for the Sunday School Times upon 
“Tischendorf,” and for the Outlook upon “The Religious Life of Ger- 
man Universities.” As the prospectus of the BisLicaL Wor LD will 
show, he is also to prepare sketches of several prominent German 
scholars for this journal. 


In the Gordon Memorial Theological Seminary, Tung-Chou, China, 
the instruction is given by Rev. Henry Kingman and Miss M. E. 
Andrews. The first class of the seminary was organized in the autumn 
of 1876, but it was not until the autumn of 1897 that the regular class 
in theological studies was formed. It consisted of nine students, six 
of them graduates of the North China College, while the other three, 
though not graduates, had been students for a nuinber of years in the 
same institution. The instruction is largely biblical. In the New 
Testament the first year is devoted to the study of the gospels in har- 
mony; the second year to the study of the Acts and epistles in har- 
mony, together with the exegesis of Romans and Hebrews; the third 
year to the exegesis of the epistles. In the Old Testament the first 
year is devoted to the prophetical books, and the third year to the 
interpretation of the Psalms and a more detailed study of the prophet- 
ical books. 


Not a few of the leading publication houses in Germany confine 
their literary products to works of a certain theological tendency, so 
that seeing the imprint of these firms on the title page is sufficient 
indication of the character and the trend of their publications. In 
recent years the house of Mohr, originally in Freiburg, in Baden, but 
now also in Leipzig, has become the main concern for theological works 
of a pronounced liberal type, and it also issues the Christliche Welt, 
the organ established especially for the purpose of popularizing modern 
theological thought. ‘The house of Mohr has issued several series of 
commentaries and theological handbooks, prepared by such men as 
Harnack, Kaftan, Holtzmann, Cornill, and others, which present in a 
compact and solid form the methods and results of the best liberal 
research in all of the various branches. Some of these series, as, ¢. g., 
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Jiilicher’s “Introduction to the New Testament,’’ are exceptionally fine. 
On the other hand, the house of Bertelsmann, in Giitersloh, is now the 
leading conservative publishing concern in Germany, sending forth 
not only the products of German scholarship, but also translations 
of foreign conservative writings, ¢. g., the Old Testament works of 
Professor Green. In former years the house of Dérffling & Franke 
was the leading conservative concern, but, since the death of Delitzsch, 
Kahnis, and men of that class, it has given its attention chiefly to new 
editions of standard conservative volumes. At times it adds to its 
list of publications of this kind, as it did when it recently sent out 
Luthardt’s new popular Dogmatics. 


THE interesting announcement is made by Messrs. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons of their arrangement to publish a series of volumes in biblical — 
history under the’ general title of Zhe Historical Series for Bible Stu- 
dents. The series is edited by Professor C. F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown 
University, and Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University. The 
aim is to make the books “non-technical, and yet scholarly and reli- 
able guides to the study of the history, literature, and teaching of the 
Old and New Testaments ;” or, in other words, they will “give a com- 
plete and connected picture of the social, political, and religious life 
of the men and peoples who figure most prominently in the biblical 
records.” The ten volumes announced are as follows: (1) and (2) 
History of the United Kingdom, History of the Divided Kingdom, by 
Professor C. F. Kent, Ph.D. (these volumes are already published); 
(3) Zhe Babylonian, Persian, and Greek Periods, by Professor C. F. 
Kent, Ph.D.; (4) Zhe Maccabean and Roman Periods, by Professor J. 
S. Riggs, D.D.: (5) Zhe Egyptians, by Professor J. H. Breasted, Ph.D.; 
(6) Zhe Babylonians and Assyrians, by Professor G. S. Goodspeed, 
Ph.D.; (7) Zhe Life of Jesus, by Professor Rush Rhees; (8) Zhe 
Apostolic Age, by Professor G. T. Purves, Ph.D., D.D.; (9) and (10) 
From Earliest Times to the Captivity, From the Exile to 200 A. D., by: 
Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. (the last two volumes being outline 
studies). 
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St. Paul’s Conception of Christ; or, The Doctrine of the Second 
Adam. The Sixteenth Series of the Cunningham Lectures. 
By Rev. Davip SomERVILLE, M.A., Roseburn Free Church, 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1897; imported by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. xvi+ 331. $3. 

We have here a strong, clear, and inspiring, exposition of Paul’s 
ideas of Jesus. The arrangement of the material is excellent. The 
style, though prolix, is lucid and energetic. The author has an insight 
into the problems involved and an understanding of the modern 
critical attitude toward Paul. The work shows maturity of study and 
judgment. 

The book is a defense of Paulinism. Its primary interest is to vin- 
dicate the Pauline conception of Christ. Its character, therefore, is 
apologetic rather than strictly biblical-theological. But the method 
of the book is right, and the author is familiar with the extensive 
recent literature on the Pauline theology. He acknowledges admira- 
tion for and indebtedness to the principles of Ritschlianism. Modern 
interpretations of Paul are candidly presented and often sympathetic- 
ally considered, even though uniformly rejected at the end. 

There are three elements in the book: (1) the origin and content 
of Paul’s conception of Christ; (2) the relation of the Pauline Christ 
to the historical Jesus ; (3) the validity of Paul’s conception of Christ 
for modern theology. The origin of Paul’s conception of Christ is 
treated in chap. 1, the content of the conception is given in chaps. 
2-6, and chap. 7 treats of the Christ of history and the Pauline 
interpretation. Throughout the exposition of Paul’s ideas of Jesus 
the effort is made to show the permanent truth and validity of the 
apostle’s teaching. 

As to the source of Paul’s conception of Christ, it was the experi- 
ence of the new divine life which he found in living union with his 
Lord. His Christology is the account of that experience in the terms 
suggested by thought and reflection upon it. It was not a philosoph- 
ical conception, nor did he receive it from others, but directly from 
Christ himself (pp. 14, 15). 
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The apostle’s idea of Jesus is briefly this: “‘He is at once the 
Pneumatic or Spiritual Man, in whom the Holy Spirit of God is opera- 
tive as the very principle of his personality; and the Man who is the 
Son of God, the embodiment, through his full participation of the life 
of the Father, of the filial relation of man to God” (p. 35). Jesus 
realized in himself’ the human ideal, and through him others are 
enabled to dothe same. But this perfection of Christ was not reached 
until his exaltation, and only then——not during his earthly life—did 
he become the dispenser of spiritual energy to men (p. 41).’ There- 
fore the apostle makes no use of the Jesus of history, but deals with 
him in the risen state. 

This power to recreate humanity Christ obtained by his death, 
“because of the representative character which attaches to his personal 
act in dying for men, by which he determined human life and destiny 
toward God and righteousness, even as the act of the first Adam had 
determined it toward sin and death” (p. 73). His death was “‘some- 
thing more than a revelation of the love of God, it was an accomplish- 
ment as well, an offering to God, a deed that effected the redemption 
of men... ... God redeems us by the death of Christ, and so reveals 
his love. Redemption is an objective benefit that has been obtained 
for us by the death of his Son” (p. 77). That is to say, there was a 
theological necessity, aside from the historical necessity, that Jesus 
should die. 

But why this theological necessity? Mr. Somerville thinks that 
Paul has given no certain answer to this question, that he never for- 
mulated his views on the atonement (p. 80). But he is sanguine 
enough to believe that he can discover the apostle’s explanation of the 
necessity, and is sure that it does of lie in the idea of sacrifice as 
elaborated in the legal system of the Jews. “The language is bor- 
rowed from that ceremonial cultus which prescribed animal sacrifice as 
a ineans of propitiation,” but “it would be unwarrantable to apply it 
to the death of Christ, for we degrade his offering by regarding it as 
a sacrifice of that sort” (p. 85). Here the defender of Paulinism over- 
powers the interpreter of Paulinism. It is true that it is very difficult 
to persuade the modern mind that Jesus had to die because of, and in 
order to consummate, the sacrificial system of Judaism. But it may be 
quite confidently held that Paul, the Jew, read the death of Jesus in 

* How can this be harmonized with the statement on p. 61 that Jesus in his earthly 


life originated and exemplified a new type of character, the heavenly ideal, which had 
in it the power to create a new humanity ? 
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exactly that light. The common view of the Jewish-Christians was 
voiced by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews when he says that 
‘apart from the shedding of blood there is no remission” (Heb. 9: 22; 
of. Lev. 17:11). This is the most reasonable explanation (even after 
Professor McGiffert’s carefully elaborated theory, Apostolic Age, pp. 
125-9, 139) of the fact that the death of Christ figured so largely 
in the Pauline theology, and, for that matter, in the Petrine and 
Johannine theology also. Further, Mr. Somerville says: ‘“ Paul’s view 
of the death of Christ in relation to atonement and forgiveness rests 
on the position that death in the world is the consequence and penalty 
of sin, a judicial infliction by God In this light it is viewed by 
the moral consciousness of humanity” (pp. 88, 89). He is well aware 
of the fact, however, that this is not the modern scientific view, 
according to which physical death is a feature of the physical universe 
for all living things, human beings included, and a necessary stage in 
their development. And, to provide against disaster in case this view 
should prevail, he adds that even then “the value of the death of 
_ Christ to faith remains,” and “its significance will lie in its being the 

supreme revelation both of human sin and of divine love” (p. 89). 
This would involve, as the writer says, the giving up of the specific 
Pauline interpretation. But the truth of the gospel as taught by Jesus 
would still be intact, and perhaps, in fact, would be rendered more 
effective because freed from theological entanglements. 

To the question how Christ transforms men into the ideal human- 
ity, Paul is understood to reply that Christ’s death destroyed sin, that 
his death was “in its very nature a death inflicted on the principle of 
sin that characterises the flesh of ordinary human nature, a slaying 
of it in its very principle of self-will, a bringing to an end its ascend- 
ency over the flesh of man” (p. 100). This, of course, though charac- 
teristically Pauline, is densely theological, and is bound up with the 
previous considerations of Paul’s view of Christ’s death. But, further, 
“the power of Christ to dwell in his people and to communicate his 
own spiritual life to them was an aspect of his glory that the apostle 
could not make enough of; it was everything to him” (p. 130). So 
we have the familiar Pauline conception of a mystical union of the 
believer with Christ and the identification (or confusion ?) of the Holy 
Spirit with the spirit and person of Christ (pp. 116-27). In Paul’s 
view “the real significance of Christ for man’s salvation belongs to his 
heavenly and not to his earthly life” (p. 236). Then it is only the 
dead, risen, and immanent Christ who effectively influences men. 
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And what becomes of the historical Jesus, with his matchless teach- 
ing concerning God, man, duty, and the meaning of life ; his illustra- 
tion of this teaching in deeds of goodness and mercy; and the embodi- 
ment of this teaching in his own ideal life? All this the apostle 
ignores. On one page (p. 244) Mr. Somerville thinks that the earthly 
life of Jesus was the scaffolding by means of which Paul constructed 
his view of the heavenly Christ, a scaffolding which he then removed 
and henceforth counted unnecessary. But on a later page (p. 256) he 
concludes that the apostle’s “reserve in regard to the earthly life of 
Jesus, which, as we have seen, is so characteristic of his epistles, pro- 
ceeded, one is almost disposed to think, from a lingering feeling in 
his mind of the incongruity between the two pictures.” Yes. Then 
are we to hold to the historical Jesus, or, ignoring him, to accept the 
Pauline Christ ? We have substantial historical evidence of the former; 
what evidence have we for the latter? Is the idea which springs from 
an individual experience more trustworthy than the testimony of 
historical facts? Many find it difficult to forgive Paul for ignoring 
the historical Jesus, on the ground that in Jesus’ teaching by word, by 
deed, and by example we have the gospel, and all essentia/ Christian 
truth. In it is contained the explicit teaching that Jesus will spiritu- 
ally survive his physical death, and will continue to be with his 
disciples. We have a living Christ, our Teacher and Leader, then and 
now. But this does not make the historical Jesus unnecessary. On 
the contrary, it is in Jesus’ teaching by word, deed, and example that 
we gain the knowledge and the inspiration to lead the Christ-life. Mr. 
Somerville’s words are desperately misleading (or else untrue) when he 
says: “ Jesus’ own work was primarily not to teach, but to live the Life; 
not to say something, but to be and do something” (p. 10). * But let 
it be considered that “living the Life” was reaching —teaching by 
example, the clearest, most effective, and most inspiring method of 
teaching. ‘To be and do something’”’ is to teach truth by illustration 
and embodiment. But we need also the teaching by word. And who 
will presume to deny that the words of Jesus contained in the gospels are 
the supreme religious possession of the world? We might do without 
Paul— how could we do without the historical Jesus ? He is our supreme 
teacher of religious truth. His message, clothed in his words and 
embodied in his deeds and his life, is the means made effective by the 
divine power for the realization in men of the human ideal. 

Mr. Somerville attempts to justify Paul’s indifference to the historical 
Jesus by saying that Paul would have failed ‘‘ had he been content to be 
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the expounder of Christ’s words, had his preaching been simply the 
recital of the Sermon on the Mount, or the proclamation of such truths 
as the fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of men, and the glory 
of service. The question that really interested men was, whether God 
had spoken and made accessible to them a new life, including forgive- 
ness, power over temptation, victory over death” (pp. 249, 250). Now, 
it was the mission of Jesus to show, and the whole purpose of his mes- 
sage to declare, that in him and through him God was speaking to men 
certain fundamental religious truths. It was he who made known to men 
that “a new life was accessible to them, including forgiveness, power over 
temptation, victory over death.”” Of course men were really interested 
in these things, but Paul was not the first to give this information. 
Jesus was before him with it. And the resurrection of Jesus was not 
first taught by Paul; Jesus himself first taught it, before the event 
itself and after the event. The fact is, Paul did not have a new mes- 
sage; he simply chose his own way of presenting a message already 
given by Jesus. And one may readily arrive at the conclusion that 
Jesus knew better than Paul how his message ought to be presented to 
men. Paul’s presentation was rendered one-sided, and therefore to 
that extent weakened, by his disregard of the historical Jesus. There 
are reasons which cannot here be mentioned why he ignored the 
earthly life of Jesus; but they only explain, they do not justify, the 
omission. It was not because Paul disregarded the Jesus of history 
that he succeeded; rather, it was in spite of this fact. The intense 
devotion of the Christians, always and everywhere, to the teaching and 
earthly life of Jesus, as transmitted in the gospel tradition, was what 
made Paul’s success possible. So also it was not the peculiar theology 
of Paul concerning the law, the death of Christ, and the mystical union, 
which created Paul’s success. Mr. Somerville himself admits this, for 
he says: “‘ While Paul’s views on the free grace of God and the univer- 
sal destination of the Gospel quickly gained ground and prevailed” 
—points, be it noted, on which he simply reiterated the teaching of 
Jesus —“ there is no evidence that his Christology made any deep impres- 
sion at the time, or that it was in favor in those circles from which 
the Gospels in their present form emanated” (pp. 225, 226). Exactly. 

One significant feature of the book remains to be noticed. It is 
the repeated affirmation of the author that Paul’s statements about 
Christ are religious and not metaphysical. Thus he says (p. 35) that 
Paul’s interpretation of Christ “is a religious interpretation, and takes 
account not of the metaphysical nature of Christ’s person, but of his 
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significance for the moral and religious life of man.” Similarly p. 213. 
Also, “the language in which the union between Christ and his people 
is described is not to be understood in a metaphysical sense; . . . . it 
is the language of religious feeling and experience, and is not to be 
taken as psychological trath” (p. 128). So God and Christ are gener- 
ally discriminated, but are sometimes spoken of as to the religious 
consciousness one (p. 141). And Christ is sometimes identified with 
the Holy Spirit (pp. 119,120). The term “Fulness of God” by which 
Christ is characterized in the Colossian epistle is not metaphysical, 
but expresses the religious truth that in him there is a full endowment 
of life by the Spirit of God which answers to all the religious needs of 
human nature (p. 158). Christ is the proper object of worship, because 
he stands for men in the place of God, in him men see God manifested 
in a human form, in him God comes to us, appeals to us, works upon 
us (pp. 145, 146). Soin his presentation of Paul’s teaching upon the 
pre-existence of Christ (p. 193) the author raises the question whether we 
are to “take as literal truth the things that are said of him in that prior 
life, or may we regard this language as simply expressing, in the forms 
of theological thought natural to that age, the profound sense Paul, in 
common with the other writers of the New Testament, entertained of 
the greatness of their Master and his superiority to all others.” A long 
discussion follows, in which he seems (pp. 213, 214) to take the second 
view, although he maintains (p. 218) that there is a “ difference of 
metaphysical being between Christ and all others.’”’ But this meta- 
physical truth is theoretical and secondary, and “our faith in the 
divinity of Christ is based, not so much on isolated passages in the 
apostle’s writings that teach his pre-existence and his transcendental 
relations to God and the universe, as on that practical experience of 
the supremacy and all-sufficiency of Christ for the wants of the higher 
life of man, that finds abundant expression in the epistles and that 
forms the burden of the apostolic testimony” (p. 219). “ The divinity 
of Christ in the apostolic writings is a truth on which the soul rests 
from the experience of his divine power, and the satisfying character 
of the revelation of God that is conveyed in his person and character. 
It is defined in terms that are supplied by the experience of the new life 
of which he is the author. It is the soul’s confession of the supremacy 
of its Lord in the region of the moral and spiritual life” (p. 220). 
The distinction here drawn between religious valuation and onto- 
logical revelation is a recent discrimination of the greatest value in the 
clarifying of theological thought. Ecclesiastical theology has always 
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regarded Paul’s characterization of Christ as ontological revelation. 
The conceptions and definitions of the person of Christ which have 
constituted orthodoxy from the fourth century to the present time 
unquestionably rest upon the assumption that Paul’s statements about 
Christ reveal the metaphysical truth as to his person. The question 
now raised is twofold: (1) Did the apostle suppose that he was reveal- 
ing metaphysical facts about Christ? (2) Was he, in fact, doing so? 
To the first question Mr. Somerville says no; to the second he says 
yes.*, The modern school of criticism would reverse these answers. 
As religious valuation Paul’s statements about Jesus can be appreciated 
and accepted, as ontological revelation they might be rejected. Yet it 
is quite possible that the apostle regarded them as the latter. So finea 
discrimination belongs to the nineteenth century, not to the first. 
Those who create a theology are firm believers in it. Mr. Somerville, 
by adopting the value-judgment interpretation of Paul’s language, 
accepts the premises which may conduct one to a radical departure 
from traditional theology. But he himself does not pass on to any 
new conclusions. If he has at times raised the reader’s hope of a 
relief from ecclesiastical dogma about Christ, he intends at the end to 
leave him traditionally orthodox. 

But the book is one of unusual value, for the clearness with which 
it presents the problems involved, the candor with which opposing 
views are considered, and the scholarship which make the discussions 
notable. It will be given close attention by those who are students of 
Paulinism, and, indeed, the general reader would find it interesting 
and helpful. 

The typography of the book is excellent. The appendix contains many useful 
notes, and the indexes are sufficient. The author’s list of errata might be extended. 
Accents are omitted from many Greek words (pp. 87, 189, 200, 293, 294, 300, 309, and 
elsewhere), or misprinted (pp. 293, 296). A Greek word is misspelled on p. 294. The 
German is sometimes inaccurate, ¢. g., pp. 212, 309. On p. 99 Bruce’s work should 
be entitled Zhe Pauline Conception of Christianity, and on p. 325 Cone’s work should 
be entitled Zhe Gospel and Its Earliest Interpretations. An important comma is 
omitted on p. 296, 1. 5. On p. 300 “Origines” is probably intended for Origenes, 
commonly given as Origen. The English rendering of 2 Cor. 5:16, on p. 265, is 
not good. The interchangeable use of “historic” and “historical” throughout the 
book seems a defect of style. And the profuse use of capital letters is not in accord 
with present taste. 


C. W. VotTaw. 


2 This seems to be the case, since the author says that Christ is metaphysically 
different from all men (p. 218), and no other source than Paul is cited for this informa- 
tion. 
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The Women of the Old Testament. By Rosert F. Horron, 
M.A., D.D. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co.; Chicago: 
American Baptist Publication Society. Nodate. Pp. xii + 
292. $1. 

The pen of Dr. Horton dips into many kinds of ink. This 
“Studies in Womanhood” is apparently a collection of discourses on 
about twenty of the most interesting female characters in the Old Testa- 
ment. About each character, or group of characters, the author has woven 
the threads of a sermonor paper. The narrative is replete with historic 
information, with brilliant imagination, and with sensible exhortation. 
There is also an attempt to present some of the critical results of these 
times. These often divert the reader’s mind from the wholesome influ- 
ence and force of the main thoughts. We find also that the author 
persists, in contradistinction to Dr. Driver in his /wtroduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament, in spelling the divine name Yahweh, 
instead of the popular form, Jehovah. 

Some of the statements of the author will challenge the minds of 
the thoughtful readers as rather dogmatic, in view of the possibilities 
of discovery in our day. For example, he says (p. 276): “ The story 
[of Esther] is fictitious, but the inspiration is real.” One is constrained 
to ask how the author knows whether either statement is correct. No 
proof of either is given, and the careful reader may challenge both. 

The critical positions assumed by the author are substantially those 
adopted in his Revelation and the Bible, published in 1892. As a col- 
lection of homiletic and hortatory discourses, this volume may do good 
but, to achieve the best results among those for whom it seems to be 


prepared, its critical boughs should be severely pruned. 
PRICE. 


A Handbook of Bible and Church Music. By J. Aston WuitTLock, 
M.A., Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New 
York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1898. Pp. 134. 


This small handbook of music is made up of two parts. The first 
treats of ‘Patriarchal and Hebrew Musical Instruments and Terms; 
The Temple Service; Headings of the Psalms.” The second part is 
“A Short Sketch of Ecclesiastical Music, from the Earliest Christian 
Times to the Days of Palestrina and Purcell.” In Part I the author 
labors under the disadvantage of having no treatise on ancient Hebrew 
or oriental music. He is obliged to rely on scanty and meager sources 
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of information, and even on tradition, while in the second part there is a 
firmer and more established set of principles which have been current 
in the history of the music of the Christian church. The author claims 
to provide merely a compilation of material gathered from all available 
sources. 

The first part furnishes the reader with a very brief classification of 
musical instruments, and a mention of the occasions on which music 
was used. The temple arrangements for music and temple music sub- 
sequent to David’s day receive little more than a mention. Chap. viii 
presents a valuable general summary of the occasions when music was 
used. The musical terms found in the superscriptions of the Psalms 
receive very fair but brief notice, based on the statements of Semitic 
scholars, as presented in technical and semi-popular commentaries. 

Part II crystallizes for us our information on music in apostolic and 
sub-apostolic times, and has a bright chapter on the music under the 
great church fathers. The charming musician of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Palestrina, receives a beautiful tribute at the hands of the author ; 
while Henry Purcell’s contribution to ecclesiastical music in England 
is celebrated in very appreciative terms. We find also brief summaries 
of the principal dates, both foreign and English, connected with differ- 
ent epochs and persons noted in the musical world. An appropriate 


chapter is devoted to “Music as an Influence,” in which notable 
instances of the power of music in the past are cited. Several appen- 
dices on musical notation and other themes conclude this useful, but 
‘all-too-brief little volume on the universal art. 


PRICE. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Liturgy of the Nile is the title of a Palestinian Syriac text, 
edited, with a translation, introduction, vocabulary, and two photo- 
lithographic plates, by Rev. G. Margoliouth, M.A., and published by 
David Nutt, London. Price 5s., met. 


Figures of Speech Used in the Bible: Explained and Illustrated, is a 
new work prepared by Rev. E. W. Bullinger, D.D., and issued from 
the press of Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, of London. It is to 
appear in twelve parts at 2s. each, and is to be sold by subscription 
only. 


